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THE LIFE OF ADELBERT VON CHAMISSO 


Few of the German romances written during the 
“Sturm und Drang” period have survived the passage of 
time so eminently as “Peter Schlemihl’s wundersame 
Geschichte” by Adelbert von Chamisso. It was first 
published in 1814 and ten years later appeared in an 
English translation illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
A French translation had already appeared in 1822 while 
another French version by Chamisso himself was pub- 
lished in 1838. These were the starting points for the 
world travels of the famous miniature romance. An 
American edition was published in Boston. Dutch, Rus- 
sian and Spanish versions appeared and the little book 
soon became a classic even during the author’s lifetime. 

Who was Adelbert von Chamisso? Oddly enough he 
was a Frenchman both by birth and parentage. He 
could trace his family back through a noble line as early 
as 1305. Louis Charles Adelaide de Chamisso de Bon- 
court, for such was his name in full, was born at the 
Chateau de Boncourt on January 27, 1781, the youngest 
son of Count Louis Marie de Chamisso. In one of his 
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lyrics Chamisso has himself immortalized his birthplace. 

The father’s fortunes waned with those of the king 
and the entire family, when the boy was nine years old, 
took refuge in Germany to avoid the French Revolution. 
They traveled from Wirzburg to Berlin. 

Sometime during 1796 the young refugee in a Berlin 
school examination described the family peregrinations in 
Germany. He was left in the Prussian capital primarily 
to study miniature painting on porcelain but he soon laid 
aside his brush, changed his name to Adelbert von 
Chamisso and became a page at the court of the Queen 
of Prussia. 

His education was carefully supervised and in 1798 
he received commendation for his studies in philosophy 
and rhetoric. The same year he was appointed ensign 
in the German army, being promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant in 1801. His natural inclinations and his 
French antecedents made army life repugnant to him 
particularly as he had to bear arms against France. 
However two papers on military subjects dated 1798 
and 1799 show that the service was not without interest. 

To relieve the tedium of his military existence he 
started to master the German language and also con- 
stantly studied Homer. Of his early poems only one, 
a “Faust,” written in 1803, was included in his collected 
works. From 1804 to 1806 with Varnhagen von Ense 
he published the ‘“Musenalmanach.” 
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He repeatedly tried to obtain release from military 
service without success. Finally the capitulation of 
Hamlin relieved him of his duties and, overjoyed, he re- 
visited France in 1806. Both his parents had died in 
the meanwhile so after a profitless year he returned to 
Berlin. 

During 1809 he was again in France as professor at 
the school in Napoleonville. He was in Paris in 1810 
meeting Uhland, von Humboldt and Schlegel. The 
same year he accepted an invitation from Madame de 
Staél to stay at Chaumont while he translated Schlegel’s 
Vienna lectures into French, Schlegel being at the time 
established in that household. Chamisso’s careless per- 
sonal habits together with a pipe that he smoked inces- 
santly combined, it is said, to make the polished circle 
look upon him askance. 

However Madame de Staél always remained his friend 
and when she left in exile for Coppet in Switzerland she 
invited the young poet to accompany her. Here he was 
led to study botany by August de Staél. These studies, 
thus began by merest chance, became the interest of his 
life. 

He longed for Germany. He wrote: “I cannot feel at 
home here—I am a German at heart.” But this feeling 
seemed to have torn him in both directions. In France 
he felt German, in Germany he felt French. 

His wanderings now over, his indecision and youthful 
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restlessness gave way to an absorbing interest in botany. 
In 1811 he returned to Berlin and in 1812 he matricu- 
lated at the late age of 32 as a student of medicine at 
the University of Berlin. “I will forget,” he said, “that 
I ever wrote a sonnet. God forgive me my sins,’’—and 
then plunged into his studies. 

During the Napoleonic march to Russia he accepted 
the invitation of the Itzenplitz family to reside at 
Kunersdorf to pursue his studies because the scorn and 
hatred for his countrymen in the Prussian capital made 
existence far from peaceful for the young poet-scientist. 

During his retirement he wrote his little romance 
“Peter Schlemihl.” The theme had already been 
treated by Goethe and K6rner. However Chamisso 
transformed the fantastic wonder story into a narrative 
of amazing directness with a precision of detail that in- 
vests the mystery with a suprising reality. It was pub- 
lished in 1814 by his friend Friedrich de la Motte 
Fouqué. 

Julius Eduard Hitzig in his preface to “Peter 
Schlemihl” dated August 1839 stated: 

“Peter Schlemihl appeared at an important period of 
its author’s life. The eventful year of 1813 found 
Chamisso in Berlin when the agitation broke out that 
in its course brought downfall to the leaders of his father- 
land and freedom from their tyranny for the Germans. 
He who felt strength in his arm hastened to aid the good 
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cause of Germany. Chamisso had a strong arm and 
also a truly Germanic heart, but he was placed in 
a dilemma without parallel among millions. For this 
war involved: not only fighting for Germany but also 
against the people to whom he belonged by birth and 
family. This drove him to despair. ‘These times find 
me alone without a sword’ he often exclaimed and in- 
stead of meeting with sympathy on account of his pe- 
culiar situation he had often to endure the hatred and 
scorn leveled against his countrymen when in the cap- 
ital of Prussia—in the very centre of the concerted 
effort against Napoleon and France. He was himself 
too reasonable to mistake the cause of such utterances 
which were natural under the circumstances but never- 
theless they wounded deeply when they reached his ears. 
During these times well disposed friends decided to take 
him far from tumultuous Berlin into the quiet country; 
the noble ducal family of Itzenplitz willingly offered 
him a refuge, so Chamisso lived with them near enough 
to the gradual unfolding of that crisis in the world’s 
history and yet free from unpleasant personal disturb- 
ances. It was at the country place of Kunersdorf 
scarcely a day’s journey from Berlin where the poet 
could devote himself to the study of botany and other 
favorite pursuits that he conceived the idea of ‘Peter 
Schlemihl’ and with a rapid pen wrote out the story. 
Letters of this period in the first volume of his works 
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published by the author of this notice bear evidence to 
the fact. The first edition of this incomparable story 
appeared in 1814 with the dedication signed May 27, 
1813; and it had scarcely begun to be known in the world 
at the commencement of the following year, 1815, when 
the author left Germany on his voyage around the world 
of which the Schlemihl story contains a remarkable antic- 
ipation. ‘Peter Schlemihl’ was his parting salutation to 
his second Fatherland and the first foundation stone to 
the edifice of his future fame. 

“People frequently plagued Chamisso with the ques- 
tion: what he really meant by his Schlemihl story. Of- 
ten this question amused him, often it annoyed him. 
The fact is that he had probably no special intention 
consciously in mind to explain later to Philistines. The 
fairy story grew as every poetic work does from a com- 
pelling inner necessity regardless of a conscious desire. 
He wrote to the author of this notice: ‘The last thing 
you would have expected of me was a book! Read it 
to your wife to-night if she has time. If she is curious 
to know Schlemihl’s further adventures and especially, 
who the man in the gray coat is—then send the manu- 
script back again to-morrow so that I can write the rest of 
it;—if you do not—then I know that the clock has struck 
my hour.’ Could any poet submit himself to his public 
with greater good nature? 

“In the preface to the new French edition published 
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in 1833 Chamisso made merry in his fashion over the 
perplexing problem of his intentions. ‘Peter Schlemihl’ 
received upon its appearance in perfect silence by the 
critics, was promptly translated into the French by the 
poet’s friend de la Foye but this found no publisher. In 
1821 the poet’s brother Hippolyt wanted to attempt a 
translation; on March 17 Adelbert von Chamisso wrote 
to him about the matter as follows: ‘I am enclosing a 
brief explanation for the instruction of the translator 
as well as to clear up peculiar passages. I believe the 
language will give you little difficulty as the style is 
easy. 

“Schlemihl or better still, Schlemiel is a Hebraic 
name and means Gottlieb, Theophil or aimé de Dieu. 
This is in the common language of the Jews the name 
for an awkward or unlucky man with whom nothing 
goes well in the world. Schlemihl breaks off his finger 
in his waistcoat pocket, he falls on his back and breaks— 
his nose !—he always falls into hard times. Schlemihl, 
whose name has become proverbial is a person of whom 
the following story from the Talmud is told: He was 
talking to the wife of a rabbi and was discovered in the 
act and was killed. The commentary explains that the 
misfortune of this Schlemihl was so great that he had 
to pay for everything that every one else let goby. The 
name is retained.’ ” 

Beside the foregoing account given by Eduard Hitzig 
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more specific information is given in a letter written by 
Chamisso in April 11, 1829 to Councilor Prinius in 
Petersburg. He tells first how he lost his hat, knapsack, 
gloves, and handkerchief on a walking trip—‘‘my friend 
Fouqué asked me if I had not also lost my shadow? And 
we pleased our fancies by imagining what would happen 
further if I had.” Later he was reading in La Fontaine 
“of a polite gentleman who drew out of his pocket what 
ever was asked for. I thought—he will take out a coach 
and pair of horses next.” 

Perhaps the shadow is the symbol of Chamisso’s lost 
fatherland. Perhaps it is the symbol of Chamisso’s gift 
for poetry. Perhaps the story is like the Russian fable 
of the man who pursued his shadow half his life, then 
settled down to work and found his shadow now that he 
no longer cared for it following him obediently—thus, 
says the fabulist it is with fame and fortune. Perhaps 
the shadow is the same as one’s reputation. Certainly 
the story is a reflection of Chamisso’s inner life. 

At all events Chamisso troubled himself little about a 
meaning and his own amusing explanation was a quota- 
tion from an encyclopedia definition of “shadow.” The 
French translator wrote in 1822, “they say the Germans 
have written three immense folio volumes in elucidation 
of this little miniature book”—a chastening reflection 
for any one who writes at length upon the subject. 
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The final passages of the romance describing the world 
travels of the hero were prophetic. Chamisso’s interest 
in botany determined his future but his wanderlust was 
still unsatisfied so he accepted with eagerness an invita- 
tion from Count Rumanzoff to be naturalist on the brig 
“Rurik,” commanded by Otto von Kotzebue, and make 
a voyage around the world. 

An account of this voyage, taken during 1815 to 1818, 
was published in Weimar by Chamisso in 1821 to correct 
the faulty account by Kotzebue. The valuable obser- 
vations written in a direct, simple manner place 
Chamisso’s account in the first order of travel books and 
easily rank him with von Humboldt. 

Upon his return Chamisso was made a member of the 
Society of Natural Sciences in Berlin, received the degree 
of- Doctor of Philosophy and was appointed adjunct 
custodian of the Botanical Garden at Neu-Schéneberg. 
In 1819 he married Antonie Piaste. 

An indemnity granted by the French Government to 
French emigrants gave him 100,000 francs so he revisited 
Paris for a few months in 1825. In 1832 he became 
associate editor of the “Berlin Deutscher Musen- 
almanach.”’ 

A few short visits to Rigen and elsewhere were from 
now on the only interruptions to his quiet life in Berlin. 
Fame came as a surprise to Chamisso and he found the 
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poetry written during odd times both read and sung 
everywhere. Robert Schumann’s setting of his Frauen- 
liebe und Leben is universally known. 

Besides his original work he made translations from 
the Danish, French, Icelandic, Chinese and Tonga. In 
this manner he spent his later years surrounded by his 
friends and his family. Failing health forced him to 
resign his position as botanist but he was retired on full 
pay. He died at Berlin August 21, 1838. 

Although he is best known as the author of “Peter 
Schlemihl’? Chamisso’s poetry will always rank with the 
finest German lyrics. And it is greatly to be hoped that 
his “Journal of a Voyage Around the World” will some 
day be translated into English, for the account of his 
visits to the two Americas and especially to the South 
Sea Islands would make the book a favorite among the 
ever increasing number of readers of travel books as well 
as among travelers themselves. 

THEOopoRE Botton. 


Forest GLEN, MARYLAND. 
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INTRODUCTORY LETTER 
FROM ADELBERT VON CHAMISSO 
TO JULIUS EDUARD HITZIG 


You who forget no one must surely remember a cer- 
tain Peter Schlemihl whom you met occasionally at my 
house—a long legged youth people thought stupid be- 
cause he was awkward and considered lazy because his 
manners were careless. I was deeply attached to him— 
you cannot forget, Eduard, how often during the heyday 
of_our youth he was the subject of our sonnets and how 
I once took him to one of our poetical parties where he 
fell asleep without taking notice of the reading. I also 
recall a witticism that you made about him. You had 
seen him, God knows when and where, in an old black 
frock coat that he then wore constantly and you said: 
“That fellow would indeed be lucky if his soul were half 
as immortal as his coat.”—So little did you think of 
him.—But I was fond of him.—TIt is from this same 
Schlemihl of whom I have for many years lost sight that 
the present little volume comes and that I share with 
you.—To you, Eduard, my nearest, dearest friend and 
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second self from whom I withold no secrets I commit 
them and, it goes without saying, to our friend 
Fouqué also who, like you, is bound up in my affec- 
tions—but to him I communicate them only as a friend 
and not as a poet.—You can readily see how unpleas- 
ant it would be if a secret confided to me by an honest 
man relying implicitly on my bosom friendship and in- 
tegrity were exposed to the public in a poetical writing 
or if it were received as an unholy joke, which it is not, 
and must not be so considered. I must freely confess 
that it is too bad that the story which under the good 
man’s pen is rather absurd was not transformed from its 
comic state by a skillful hand—What would not Jean 
Paul have made of it!—Finally, my dear friend, many 
may be here mentioned that still live, I shall attend to 
this.— 

Only one word more as to the manner in which I ob- 
tained these sheets. They were brought to me yesterday 
morning while I was at my bath—an astonishing man 
with a long gray beard wearing an old black cloth coat, 
a botanical case hanging at his side, and having slippers 
over his boots in the damp rainy weather inquired after 
me and left these for me; he said he came from Berlin.— 

ADELBERT VON CHAMISSO 


Kunersporr, the 2d Sept. 1813. 
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P.S. enclose a drawing of the astonishing character 
by the artistic Leopold who stood before his window at 
the time. As he noticed the value I set upon the sketch 
he gladly presented me with it. [The above mentioned 
picture appeared in the first edition of ‘Peter 
Schlemihl.”’ ]} 
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TO MY OLD FRIEND PETER SCHLEMIHL 
1834. 


(A prose version from the German verses) 


Your writing comes to hand again after many years 
and wonderful! I think of the times that we were 
friends together when the world first took us into its 
school. I am an old man with gray hairs, I have long 
ago overcome pretense, I wish to call you my friend as 
I did formerly and be known as such to all the world. 

My poor old friend, the evil one has not played me 
such bad turns as he has you; I strove and hoped to high 
heaven and in the end accomplished little after all: al- 
though the man in gray has tried hard to hold me by 
my shadow. I still have the shadow I was born with, 
my own shadow I have not lost. 

Although I was innocent as a child the scorn they had 
for his weakness also struck me—can it be that we look 
alike ?!—They called after me: Schlemihl, where is your 
shadow? And when I showed it to them they pretended 
to be blind and still ridiculed me tirelessly. What good 
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does it do! You bear it with patience and are glad 
that you can still feel yourself to be without guilt. 

What is then this shadow, may I ask, as they have 
so often asked me? Shall I pray to the skies as the 
shrewd world never tires of doing? After nineteen 
thousand days we learn this, which, after drenching us 
brings us wisdom: we once gave to shadows, beings, and 
we now see those beings withdrawn like shadows. 

We will clasp hands on it, Schlemihl, we will stride 
together and leave things as they were; we will not 
trouble ourselves much about the world in order to hold 
it to us so much the tighter; and thus we will approach 
nearer our goal even should this one laugh and that one 
mock us; and after all the storms are over we will at 
last rest in the harbor in undisturbed sound sleep. 

ADELBERT VON CHAMISSO 
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THE WONDERFUL HISTORY OF 
PETER SCHLEMIHL 


I 


After a fortunate but for me a very wearisome voy- 
age we finally reached the harbor. As soon as the boat 
touched land I took charge of my small belongings and 
pushing past the swarming crowd went into the nearest 
and most unpretentious inn before which I saw a sign 
hanging. I ordered a room, the porter measured me at 
a glance and led me up to the garret. I asked him to 
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bring me fresh water and to tell me exactly where I could 
find Mr. Thomas John: “In front of the North Gate, 
the first country house to the right hand side, a large 
new house of red and white marble with many columns.” 
“Good.” It was still early in the day so I then un- 
strapped my bundle, took out my new black coat, dressed 
myself cleanly in my best apparel, stuck my letter of 
introduction in my pocket and finally set out on the way 
to the man who was to further my modest expectations. 

After I had ascended the long North Street and 
reached the gate I soon saw the columns shimmer through 
the green leaves—“‘So this is the place,” I thought. I 
brushed the dust from my boots with my pocket hand- 
kerchief, readjusted my cravat and pulled at the bell in 
God’s name. The door flew open. In the entrance 
hall I had to undergo examination; the butler however 
allowed me to be announced, and I had the honor of 
being called to the park where Mr. John was walking 
about with a small party. I at once recognized the man 
by his corpulent self-satisfaction. He received me very 
well—just as a rich man receives a poor devil, even 
turned toward me without leaving the rest of the com- 
pany and took from my hand the letter I offered. ‘Ah 
yes! From my brother, I have not heard from him for 
a long time. Is he in good health?—There,” he con- 
tinued to the company without waiting for the answer, 
and motioned toward a hill with the letter, “there I will 
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erect the new building.” He broke off the seal but not 
the conversation which now turned upon riches. 

“Who is not master of at least a million,” he remarked, 
“is, pardon the word, a poor wretch.” 

“—_Oh how true!” I exclaimed in a burst of feeling. 
That must have pleased him for he smiled at me and 
said: ‘Remain here, my dear friend; perhaps later I 
may have the time to tell you what I think about this,” 
he pointed to the letter which he put in his pocket and 
then turned again to the company. He offered his arm 
to a young woman; other gentlemen addressed them- 
selves to other fair ones, each found the one that suited 
his fancy and all wandered to the hill blooming with 
roses. 
~ I stepped to the back without troubling any one for 
not a soul troubled himself further about me. The com- 
pany was very lively; there was flirtation and jesting, 
sometimes trifles were discussed with gravity, oftener 
important things with levity; and the wit was especially 
pleasant about absent friends and their circumstances. 
I was too much of a stranger there to understand much of 
all this, and too anxious and inwardly disturbed to have 
thought for such riddles. 

By this time we reached the rose thicket. Beautiful 
Fanny, the queen of the day it seemed, who obstinately 
would break off one of the rose stalks, pricked herself on 
a thorn and the purple streamed on her delicate hand as 
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if from the dark tinted roses. This occurrence agitated 
the entire party. English plaster was called for. A 
quiet, thin, slender, lank, oldish man who stood near 
but whom I had not hitherto noticed immediately put 
his hand into the most convenient breast pocket of his 
old French gray taffeta coat, took out a small pocket- 
book, opened it and with a devout bow presented the 
requested article to the young’ woman. She received it 
without notice to the giver and without thanks; the 
wound was bound up, and the party went further along 
the hill from the back of which they wished to enjoy the 
extensive view across the green labyrinth of the park 
to the boundless sea. 

The view was truly broad and magnificent. A bright 
speck appeared on the horizon between the dark ocean 
and the blue sky. 

“Fetch a spyglass!” called Mr. John; but before any 
of the summoned servants could respond the gray man, 
modestly bowing, put his hand in his pocket, drew out 
a beautiful Dolland spyglass, and handed it to Mr. 
John. On bringing it up to his eye he informed the 
company that it was the ship that had sailed yesterday 
and was detained in sight of the harbor by contrary 
winds. The spyglass was passed from hand to hand 
but not again to that of its owner. I gazed in astonish- 
ment at the man and could not imagine how so large 
an instrument could have come out of so small a pocket; 
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but this seemed to surprise no one else and the rest 
bothered themselves as little about the gray man as they 
did about me. 

Refreshments were now passed around—the rarest 
fruits from all parts of the world served in the most 
costly vessels. Mr. John did the honors with an easy 
grace and addressed a word to me the second time: “Do 
eat something, you did not get anything like this at sea.” 
I bowed, but he did not notice it, he had turned to speak 
to some one else. 

The party would have gladly remained longer on 
the slope of the hill to enjoy the wide spreading land- 
scape but they feared the moisture of the grass. 

“It would be heavenly,” some one of the company 
suggested, “if we only had a Turkish rug to spread out 
here!” The wish was hardly expressed when the man 
in the gray coat instantly put his hand to his pocket and 
with a modest, even humble air, pulled out of it a costly 
Turkish rug interwoven with gold. The servants took 
it as a matter of course and spread it out on the desired 
spot. The company seated themselves upon it without 
ceremony; as .for me I gazed again at the man, his 
pocket, at the rug, which was more than twenty feet in 
length and ten in breadth, and rubbed my eyes not 
knowing what to make of it especially as no one thought 
it anything extraordinary. 

I wanted very much to have an explanation of the 
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man and to inquire who he was but I knew no one to 
whom I should address myself for I felt almost more 
afraid of the gentlemen’s servants than I did of the 
servants’ gentlemen. Finally taking heart I stepped up 
to a young man who seemed of less consequence than 
the rest and often stood apart. I quietly asked him 
to tell me who the obliging man in a gray suit was. 
“The one who looks like the end-of a thread just escaped 
from a tailor’s needle?’”—“Yes, the one who stands 
alone.” “JI do not know him,” he said in reply, and 
to avoid as it seemed any further conversation with 
me, he turned aside to talk of commonplace matters with 
one of the others. 

The sun now began to shine out strongly until it be- 
came oppressive to the women; lovely Fanny turned 
languidly to the gray man, to whom no one had spoken 
so far as I had noticed, and carelessly inquired if per- 
haps he did not also have a tent with him. He answered 
her with a profound bow as if some unmerited honor had 
been bestowed on him, instantly put his hand in his 
pocket and drew from it canvas, poles, ropes, iron work, 
everything in short belonging to the most splendid pleas- 
ure tent. The young gentlemen helped pitch the tent 
which spanned the entire length of the rug—still no 
one saw anything remarkable about the performance.— 

I had long felt secretly uneasy, indeed almost horrified 
but how this feeling was increased when, upon the next 
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expressed wish, I saw him take from his pocket three rid- 
ing horses, I tell you, yes three beautiful large horses with 
saddles and bridles!—think of it in God’s name !—three 
saddled horses out of the very pocket from which had 
been drawn a letter case, a spyglass, an embroidered rug 
twenty feet long and ten wide, and a pavilion the same 
dimensions with all its poles and rods!—If I did not as- 
sure you I saw it with my own eyes you would certainly 
not believe it. 

The man appeared so humble and embarrassed in his 

manner that little notice was paid him by the others but 
he inspired me with such a feeling of horror by his 
ghastly countenance from which I could not avert my 
eyes that I could no longer endure it. 
. I determined to steal away from the party which con- 
sidering the undistinguished part I acted in it appeared 
to me a simple matter. JI wanted to return to the city 
to try my luck again with Mr. John the following morn- 
ing provided J found the courage and to ask him about 
the astonishing man in gray. Would that such good 
fortune had befallen me! 

Stealing safely down the hill through the rose thicket 
I now found myself on an open grass plot, when I looked 
back in fear lest I should be met out of the proper path. 
What was my astonishment on seeing the man in the 
gray coat advancing in back of me! He promptly 
took off his hat bowing lower before me than any one 
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else ever had. There was no doubt about it, he wished 
to speak to me, so I could not avoid him without being 
discourteous. I took my hat off too, returned his bow 
and stood there in the sunlight bareheaded and as if 
rooted to the ground. [I stared at him with the utmost 
fear feeling like a bird fascinated by a serpent. He 
himself seemed very embarrassed, he did not raise his 
eyes, he bowed several times, then drew nearer without 
looking up and addressed me in a low and hesitating 
voice almost like a beggar: 

“Will the gentleman pardon my intrusion, if I may 
beg it, in seeking him in so unusual a manner? I have 
a request to make. Would you please allow me most 
graciously’—‘“‘But for God’s sake, sir!” I interrupted 
in my uneasiness, “what can I do for a man who—” we 
both became confused, I think we reddened. 

After a moment’s pause he continued speaking: 

“During the short time I have had the fortune to be in 
your company I have several times, sir,—allow me to 
say it—noticed with really unspeakable admiration the 
beautiful, beautiful shadow which you cast in the sun- 
light and which at the same time without noticing it 
yourself you throw from you with a truly noble indif- 
ference—that wonderful shadow at your feet. Pardon 
this very bold supposition: perhaps you have no objec- 
tion to selling me that shadow of yours?” 

He stopped, my head felt as if a mill wheel were spin- 
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ning around in it. To sell my shadow! What was I 
to think of such an astounding offer? “He must be 
mad,” I thought; then in a changed tone better suited 
to his submissiveness I replied as follows: 

“But, my good friend, are you not content with your 
own shadow? JI call this a most surprising kind of a 
transaction indeed!” 

He thereupon immediately continued: ‘I have in my 
pocket many things which may, sir, not be entirely value- 
less; for your inestimable shadow I hold the highest 
price too small.” 

I again experienced a chilling sensation as I recollected 
the pocket, I could not realize how I had called him 
“good friend.” I took the words back trying when it 
was possible to make up for it by a studied politeness. 

“But, sir, excuse your humble servant. I do not en- 
tirely understand your idea, how can I, with only my 
shadow—” 

He interrupted me: “I only beg your permission to 
lift up the noble shadow as it lies here on the ground and 
to put it in my pocket; how I will do it is my affair. 
What I return as a token of my gratitude to you, sir, I 
leave you to choose among all the treasures that I carry 
in my pocket: the genuine Flowering Bulb, the Man- 
drake Root, the Disappearing Coins, the Rob Dollar, 
the Napkin of Roland’s Page, a Little Gallows Man, 
at your own price; but these are really not suited to 
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you: something better yet—the Wishing Cap of For- 
tunatus, newly and strongly repaired, and a Lucky Purse 
such as he had.” 

“The Lucky Purse of Fortunatus!” I exclaimed in- 
terrupting him, for great as was my anxiety, with that 
one word he captured my soul completely. A feeling of 
dizziness overcame me, double ducats danced before my 
eyes. 

“Be pleased to honor me, sir, examine this purse and 
try it out.” He put his hand in his pocket and drew 
out a large sized stoutly stitched pouch of good Cordova 
hide attached to two strong leather thongs and presented 
it to me. I seized it and took out ten gold coins, and 
another ten, and another ten, and another ten; I quickly 
extended my hand to him: “Done! The bargain is 
settled, you may have my shadow for the purse!” He 
agreed, then immediately kneeled down before me. I 
saw him with astonishing dexterity gently loosen my 
shadow on the grass from head to foot, lift it off, fold 
it, roll it up and finally put it in his pocket. He got up, 
bowed once more to me and withdrew to the rose bushes. 
I fancied J then heard him quietly laughing to himself. 
However, I held the purse tightly by the two thongs, 
all about me the earth was glorious with the brightness 
of the sun; presently I lost all consciousness. 
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II 


Finally I recovered my senses and hastened to leave 
the place with which I hoped I would have nothing 
more to do. I first filled my pockets with gold then 
tied the thongs of my purse about my neck hiding it in 
my bosom. JI passed out of the park unnoticed, reached 
the highroad and took my way to the city. 2% approached 
the gate wrapped in thought; suddenly I heard some 
one back of me cry out: “Young gentleman! helle! 
Young gentleman! Listen!” I turned about; an old 
woman called after me: “Look sir, see you have lest 
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your shadow!” “Thank you, little mother!” I threw 
her a gold piece for her well meant information and 
stepped under the trees. 

At the gate it was my fate to hear the sentry say: 
“Where has that gentleman left his shadow ?’—there- 
upon a couple of women immediately exclaimed: “Jesu 
Maria! The poor man has no shadow!” All this 
began to depress me so I carefully avoided walking in 
the sun. But this was not always possible, for example 
across Broad Street which I next had to cross over. Un- 
fortunately for me it was just at the hour the boys were 
coming out of school. A damned humpback fellow— 
I can see him yet—soon discovered I was without a 
shadow. He betrayed me with a loud cry to the as- 
sembled student street boys of the city who immediately 
began to reconnoitre, pelting me with mud. “Right 
thinking people are accustomed to carry their shadows 
with them when they walk in the sunshine.” To drive 
them from me I threw gold by handfuls into their midst 
and sprang into a hired coach which some compassionate 
souls had sent to my rescue. 

As soon as I found myself rolling along in the coach 
alone I began to weep bitterly. By this time this mis- 
giving arose: that in the same degree that gold prevails 
in this world over merit and virtue, by so much one’s 
shadow is more highly treasured than gold. I had 
earlier sacrificed my conscience for riches and now that 
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I had exchanged my shadow for mere gold what could, 
what would become of me? 

I was still greatly disturbed as the coach stopped at 
my inn; I revolted at the idea of reéntering the wretched 
room under the roof. I called for my belongings, took 
up the meagre bundle very critically, threw down several 
gold coins and asked to be driven to the best hotel. 
This house faced the north, I had no fear of the sun. 
I dismissed the coachman with gold, ordered the best 
room in the place and locked myself up in it as soon as 
I could. 

What do you think I did then? Oh my dear Chamisso, 
to tell even you makes me blush. I took the ill fated 
purse from my bosom and in a sort of frenzy that raged 
like a self-fed firebrand within me, took out gold, gold, 
and gold and always more gold, and strewed it on the 
floor, and walked over it, and make it clink, and feasted 
my poor heart on its brilliancy and sound, added metal 
to metal. I rolled and revelled in it until I sank ex- 
hausted. So the day passed and that evening, I did not 
lock my door; night found me still lying on the golden 
heap where sleep overpowered me. 

Then I dreamed of you. I fancied I stood behind a 
glass door of your small room and saw you seated at 
your table between a skeleton and a bundle of dry plants; 
before you lay open the works of Haller, Humboldt, and 
Linnezus; on your sofa were a volume of Goethe and 
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“The Enchanted Ring”; I looked at you and everything 
in your room for a long time, then again at you, but 
you were motionless, you did not breathe, you were dead. 

I awoke. It seemed still early. My watch had 
stopped. I felt as if stunned, thirsty and hungry too; 
I had not eaten since the preceding morning. I now 
dashed aside with loathing and disgust the very gold 
upon which I had but a short time before satiated my 
foolish heart; I was vexed to know what I should start 
to do with it. I dared not leave it lying there—I ex- 
amined the purse to see if it could hold the riches— 
impossible. None of my windows opened to the sea. 
I had to satisfy myself with dragging it very toilsomely 
and wearily to a huge chest that stood in a recess of my 
room and putting it away there. I left out only a few 
handfuls. As soon as J had finished with my task I 
threw myself exhausted into an armchair waiting until 
the people of the house were up and stirring. As soon 
as it was possible I ordered something to eat and called 
for the landlord. 

I discussed with this man the arrangement of my future 
home. He recommended for my body servant a certain 
Bendel whose honest and intelligent countenance imme- 
diately won me over. He was the one whose devotion 
thereafter followed me through all the misfortunes of 
life, enabling me to bear up under my unhappy fate. I 
occupied the entire day with servants seeking employ- 
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ment, bootmakers, tailors and tradesmen. I planned my 
future, I purchased various costly articles and precious 
stones in order to get rid of some of my gold; but it 
seemed impossible to diminish the inexhaustible heap. 

In the meanwhile I reflected on my situation with 
anxious doubts. I dared not take a step beyond my 
door, while in the evening I had forty wax tapers lighted 
before I came out of the darkness into my room. I re- 
flected gloomily on the frightful encounter with the 
schoolboys. However I resolved, if I could command 
sufficient courage, to put general opinion to a second test. 
At this time the nights were bright .with moonlight. 
Late in the evening I threw my wide cloak about me, 
pulled my hat down over my eyes and trembling like 
a criminal stole out of the house. Not until I had 
reached a distant part of the town did I venture to leave 
the friendly shadow of the houses under whose protec- 
tion I had thus far proceeded; then I stepped into the full 
moonlight prepared to hear my fate pronounced from 
the lips of the passers-by. 

Spare me, my dear friend, the painful recital of all 
I was destined to endure. Women often showed the 
deepest sympathy for me, an unaccustomed demonstra- 
tion no less piercing to my soul than the scorn of the 
young people and the proud contemptuous look of the 
men, especially the more corpulent, who threw an ample 
shadow before them. A maiden, beautiful beyond com- 
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pare, evidently accompanied by her parents who were 
looking gravely ahead chanced to turn her bright eyes 
toward me; she started evidently at seeing that I had 
no shadow, hid her lovely face in her veil, drooped her 
head, and passed silently on. 

I endured it no longer. ‘Tears started from my eyes, 
with a heart pierced through and through, I reeled back 
into the shadow. I had to support myself against the 
walls of the houses; I finally reached home weary and 
late. 

I passed a sleepless night. The following day my first 
care was to discover the man with the gray coat. Per- 
haps I may find him; how fortunate it will be if he is as 
ill satisfied with his bargain as Iam with mine! I called 
Bendel to me, he seemed able and tactful—I described 
to him exactly the man in whose possession the treasure 
was without which life was a burden tome. I told him 
the time and place at which I had seen him; I described 
all those who were present and concluded with the fol- 
lowing words: he was to enquire for a Dolland Spyglass, 
a Turkish Rug interwoven with gold, then a splendid 
pavilion, and finally also the black riding-horses, the 
history in short, without going into detail, of all these 
being singularly associated with the mysterious man who 
seemed to pass unnoticed by every one but whose appear- 
ance had shattered the quiet and happiness of my life. 

As I spoke I brought out gold, as much as I could 
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carry, then added to its value by placing with it jewels 
and precious stones. 

“Bendel,” I said, “this smooths many paths, and 
makes easy much that seems impossible; be not more 
sparing of it than I, but go, rejoice your master by finding 
the information upon ‘which depends all his hope.” 

He left. He returned late and sorrowful. None of 
Mr. John’s servants, none of his guests, he had spoken to 
them all, had the slightest recollection of the man in 
the gray coat. The new spyglass was there but no one 
knew where it came from; the Turkish rug and the pleas- 
ure tent were still stretched out on the same hill, the 
servants boasted of their master’s wealth but no one 
seemed to know how he had possessed himself of these 
newly acquired luxuries. He himself was gratified with 
them but it gave him no concern to be ignorant of where 
they came from; the black horses which the young gentle- 
men had been riding were in their own stalls and they 
praised the generosity of Mr. John who had presented 
these as gifts the same day. So much I learned from the 
detailed account of Bendel whose zeal and prudence de- 
served and gained my praise in spite of the unsatisfactory 
result. In a dark mood I motioned him to withdraw. 

“T have, sir,” he began again, “given you all the most 
important information concerning the matter. There is 
still one more message to deliver to you which I received 
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this morning early from a person at the gate while I was 
going out to attend to the matter in which I have so mis- 
erably failed. The exact words of the man were: “Tell 
your master, Peter Schlemihl, that he will not see me here 
again because I am going across the sea and a favorable 
wind now calls all passengers to the dock. But in a year 
and a day I shall have the honor of paying him a visit 
and then, perhaps, I shall have an offer to make him of a 
very agreeable nature. Remember me most humbly to 
him, assure him of my thanks.’ J asked him who he 
was, but he said you already knew.” 

“What did the man look like?’ I cried full of mis- 
giving. Bendel described the man in the gray coat to 
me feature for feature, line for line truthfully drawing 
by his words exactly the man about whom he had been 
making inquiries. 

“Unfortunate one!” I cried wringing my hands, “‘that 
was indeed he!” Scales fell as it were from Bendel’s 
eyes. “Yes it was he, undoubtedly it was he,” he cried 
frightened, “and fool, madman that I was I did not rec- 
ognize him, I have betrayed my master!” 

Weeping hotly, he broke into the bitterest self-re- 
proaches, his distress compelling my compassion. I tried 
to console him, reassured him that I had no doubt of 
his fidelity; then dispatched him quickly to the wharf to 
discover if possible some sign of the extraordinary man. 
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But that same morning many ships, detained in port by 
contrary winds, had sailed to other parts of the world 
all bound for different coasts, and the man in gray had 
disappeared without leaving a trace, like a shadow. 
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Ill 


What help are wings to a man bound fast with iron 
chains? They but increase the horror of his despair. 
I remained like dragon Fafnir with his treasure, shut 
out from all human association, starving amidst my own 
gold for I took no pleasure in it, rather I cursed it as the 
cause of my being cut off from life. My fearful secret 
was known to me alone but I trembled before the 
meanest of my attendants whom at the same time I 
envied, for he had a shadow, he could let himself be seen 
in the sunlight. JI mourned alone in my room day and 
night while grief tore at my heart. 
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One person, however, was pining away before my 
eyes—faithful Bendel did not cease reproaching himself 
silently with the idea that he had betrayed his good 
master and that he had not recognized the individual 
in quest of whom he had been sent and with whom he 
had been led to think that my tragic fate was closely 
associated. I, however, could accuse him of nothing, I 
recognized in the occurrence the mysterious nature of the 
unknown man. 

To leave no means untried one day I sent Bendel with 
a costly ring to the most famous artist in the city asking 
him to pay me a visit. He came, I dismissed my attend- 
ants, locked the door, placed myself opposite him, then, 
after praising his art came to the point with a sad heart 

first begging him to keep the strictest secrecy. 

“Good professor,” I commenced, “could you possibly 
paint a false shadow for one who in the most unfortun- 
ate way in the world has had his shadow taken from 
him?’—‘“Do you mean a natural shadow?’—“That is 
precisely what I mean.”—“But,” he asked me further, 
“by what blunder, through what carelessness could he 
have lost his shadow ?”—“‘The exact details,” I replied, 
“are of no consequence, briefly it was like this.” I then 
lied unblushingly—‘“In Russia where he was traveling 
last winter one bitter cold day it froze so intensely that 
his shadow remained fixed to the ground and it was 
impossible for him to remove it.” 
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“This false shadow that I might paint,” resumed the 
artist, “would probably be lost again on the slightest 
movement—especially to a person who from your own 
account cares so little about the shadow he was born 
with: a person without a shadow should keep out of the 
sun—that is the safest and most sensible plan.” “He 
arose and withdrew at the same time giving me a glance 
that bored through and through—which I could stand but 
a moment. I sank back into my armchair, hid my face 
in my hands. 

When Bendel entered he found me still in this con- 
dition. He saw the grief of his master and wished in 
deference to withdraw silently—I looked up.—I felt 
that with the burden of my sorrows I must communicate 
them to him. ‘“Bendel,’? I called to him, ‘Bendel! 
You, the only one who sees and respects my grief too 
much to inquire its cause but stand in silent sincere 
sympathy; come Bendel, share my confidence. I have 
not withheld from you the extent of my wealth. I will 
not conceal from you the extent of my grief. Bendel! 
Do not leave me. Bendel, you see me rich, free, gen- 
erous; you fancy all the world is in my control; yet you 
see me flee from the world and shut myself off from it. 
Bendel, you may think the world and I clash, you your- 
self may leave me when you learn my fearful secret: 
Bendel, I am rich, free, generous, but—Oh God !—I have 
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no shadow! 


“No shadow!” exclaimed the faithful lad bright tears 
starting in his eyes. ‘Woe upon me that I was ever born 
to serve a master without a shadow!’ He was silent, I 
again hid my face in my hands. 

“Bendel,” I continued later with a faltering voice, 
“now you have my secret, now you can betray me.”—He 
seemed moved by a tremendous inner conflict; at last 
he threw himself at my feet, seized my hand which he 
moistened with tears. ‘Never!’ he cried, “whatever 
the world may think I cannot, will not forsake my 
excellent master because he has lost his shadow, I will 
do rather what is right than what may seem prudent. I 
will stand by you, I will shade you with my own shadow, 
I will help you when I can and when I cannot, I will 

“weep with you.” I fell upon his neck astonished at 
such unusual sentiments for he convinced me that he 
was not influenced by gold. 

After that my destiny and my mode of living changed 
somewhat. It is impossible to describe with what fore- 
sight Bendel contrived to conceal my defect. He was 
before me or by me everywhere seeing to everything, 
and at times when unlooked-for dangers arose he quickly 
shiélded me with his own shadow for he was taller and 
stouter than I. So I ventured again among men and 
began to play a part in the world. I was compelled, 
indeed, to affect many peculiarities and whims. But such 
things become a rich man so long as the truth is withheld 
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and I enjoyed all the honor and respect that accom- 
panied my gold. I looked forward with more com- 
posure to the promised visit of the mysterious unknown 
set for a year and a day. 

I knew very well that I dared not remain long in 
a place where I had once been seen without a shadow and 
where I might easily be betrayed; perhaps too, I was 
thinking of my first appearance at Mr. John’s and this 
was by no means a pleasant remembrance, though I did 
want to try there once again in order to visit some other 
place with greater ease and security—but my vanity 
for some time held me back: it is this quality of mankind 
in which the anchor takes the firmest hold. 

Even lovely Fanny, whom I met again at the third 
stopping place, seeming not to remember having seen 
me before, paid some attention to me, for wit and under- 
standing were now mine in abundance. When I spoke, 
people listened to me and I was at a loss to know how I 
had so easily acquired the art of leading and commanding 
conversation. The impression I apparently made upon 
the fair one also made a fool out of me which was just 
what she wanted and I followed her with a thousand 
difficulties through whatever shadow and twilight I 
could. I wished her to be vain of me but could 
after every effort never turn the intoxication from my 
head to my heart. 

But why tell you the details of the often repeated 
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story? You yourself have frequently told them to me 
about other honorable people. In the old and well 
known drama in which I played such a worn-out part 
a catastrophe of a quite peculiar nature occurred in a 
manner unexpected to me, to her, to every one. 

One beautiful evening when I had as usual assembled 
a party in a lighted garden I walked arm in arm with 
the maiden to a slight distance from the rest of .the 
company and tried to pay her well-turned compliments. 
She was looking demurely down gently returning the 
pressure of my hand; then the moon came out of the 
clouds—and she saw only her own shadow cast before 
her. She started, looked at me in terror, then again at 
the ground in search of my shadow, and what was pas- 
sing through her mind was so strangely delineated on 
her countenance that I should have burst out into loud 
laughter had IJ not felt as if there were ice down my 
back. 

I let her sink from my arm in a faint, shot like an 
arrow through the astonished guests, reached the gate, 
threw myself into the first coach I found standing near, 
and drove back to the city where this time I had left 
the unfortunate Bendel. He was terrified when he saw 
me, a word explained everything to him. In an instant 
post horses were brought. I took with me only one of 
my servants, a cunning scamp named Raskal who knew 
how to make himself useful to me by his adroitness but 
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who knew nothing of the day’s misfortune. I put thirty 
miles back of me that night. Bendel remained behind 
to sell my house, to pay out gold and bring me the most 
necessary things. When he overtook me the next day 
I threw myself into his arms vowing never again to 
indulge in such folly and to be more careful in the future. 
We continued our journey without interruption over the 
frontier, then the mountain and only on the opposite 
slope, shut off from the unhappy valley by this lofty 
barrier could IJ recruit myself, in a neighboring and little 
frequented watering place after the fatigues I had 
undergone. 
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IV 


I must now pass quickly over one period of my story— 
how gladly I would dwell on it had IJ your lively genius 
for conjuring up remembrances! But the colors which 
vivified the scene and alone can reanimate it have been 
blotted out; if I now wished to recall the sorrows, the 
joys and the pure emotions which once held such power- 
ful sway in my breast—it would be like striking a rock 
which no longer yields the living water and whose spirit 
has been taken from me. How altered those bygone 
days appear to me now!—At the watering place I in- 
tended to act a tragic heroic character; it was badly 
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studied, and as a novice on such a stage I forgot my part 
before a pair of blue eyes. The parents, deceived by the 
drama, used every means to conclude the bargain and the 
deceptive farce ended in derision. And that is all, 
all'—The emotions that once swelled so richly and 
powerfully in my bosom now seem poor and insipid, 
terrible even. Minna! as I wept for you when I lost 
you so do I weep to-day now that I can no longer retrace 
your image in my thoughts. Have I then become so 
old?—Oh fatal maturity! If I could only feel one 
pulse beat, one moment of the emotion of those days— 
but no! Alone on the high, wild deluge of the sea of 
bitterness it is long since I drained the cup of that en- 
chanted champagne! 

I had sent Bendel to secure me suitable living quarters 
in the little town. There he spent gold profusely and 
expressed himself with some reserve about the distin- 
guished master he served for I did not wished to be 
named, so the good people began to form extraordinary 
conjectures. Bendel returned to conduct me to my house 
as soon as it was ready for my reception. We set out on 
our journey. 

About an hour’s distance from the place we were 
stopped on a sunny field by a crowd of people arrayed 
for a holiday. The carriage stopped. Music, bell ring- 
ing, cannon shots were heard and a resounding “‘Vivat!” 
rang through the air—before the steps of the carriage 
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now appeared a chorus of maidens of unusual beauty 
dressed in white who were eclipsed however in loveliness 
by another maiden as the sun eclipses the stars at night. 
She advanced from the midst of her companions with 
a stately yet entrancing manner, kneeled embarrassed 
and blushing before me, and presented me on a silken 
cushion a wreath made of laurel, olive and rose branches 
saying a few words about majesty, honor and love which 
I could not understand but my senses and heart were 
bewitched by the silvery magic of her voice,—I felt as 
if some heavenly apparition stood before me. The 
chorus now joined in a song of praise to a good sovereign 
and the happiness of his subjects. 

And all this took place, my dear friend, in the broad 
sunlight !—She kneeled, still two paces away from me, 
and I, without a shadow could neither spring over the 
space nor kneel before the fairy being. Oh! what would 
I not then have given for a shadow! To conceal my 
shame, agony and despair I hid myself deep in the corner 
of my carriage. Bendel at length came to my aid, he 
sprang out of the opposite side of the carriage, I called 
him back a moment and gave him from the casket I had 
by me a splendid diamond coronet formerly intended for 
Fanny. He stepped out and spoke in the name of his 
master who he said was overwhelmed by so many demon- 
strations which he really should not and could not accept 
as an honor—there must be some mistake; nevertheless he 
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begged to thank the good people for their goodwill. In 
the meanwhile he took the proffered wreath from the 
cushion and laid the brilliant crown in its place, then 
gave the lovely girl his hand to help her arise, and 
finally at a gesture the clergy, magistrates and all the 
deputations withdrew. He motioned the crowd to sep- 
arate and give the horses space, swung into the carriage 
and off we went at full gallop, through an archway of 
laurel branches and flowers, towards the town.—Salvos 
from the cannon were fired continually.—The carriage 
stopped at my house; I sprang nimbly past the door and 
through the crowd which curiosity had attracted to get 
alook at me. The populace shouted “Vivat!” under my 
window and I rained double ducats down upon them. 
In the evening the town volunteered an illumination.— 

And J still did not know what it was all about and for 
whom I had been mistaken. I sent Raskal out to make 
inquiries. He soon was told, what the majority knew 
on good authority, that the good king of Prussia was 
traveling about the country under the assumed title of a 
count; that my aide-de-camp had been instantly recog- 
nized; that he had divulged his secret and mine; that 
they learned for certain that I would enter their town to 
their great joy. However now that they saw I was 
determined to keep up the strictest incognito they felt 
what wrong they had done in too importunately at- 
tempting to lift the veil. But I had so generously and 
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graciously received them they felt I would surely forgive 
them on the strength of their kindliness of heart. 

My servant thought the matter so droll that he did his 
best to strengthen their belief while affecting to do his 
utmost to reprove them. He gave me a very comical 
version of the affair and when he saw I was amused ac- 
tually took credit for his impertinence.—Shall I admit 
it? It flattered me a little to be mistaken for our hon- 
ored sovereign. 

I ordered a banquet the next evening under the trees 
that shaded the lawn in front of my house and invited 
the entire town. The mysterious power of my purse, 
Bendel’s exertions and the ready invention of Raskal 
succeeded in overcoming time. It was truly surprising 
how magnificent and beautiful an arrangement was made 
in such few hours. Splendor and abundance vied with 
each other, and the ingenious illumination was so care- 
fully arranged that I felt quite safe. I could think of 
nothing lacking, my servants merited every praise. 

The evening became darker. The guests arrived and 
were presented to me. The title ‘Majesty’ was 
dropped but with the deepest respect and humility I was 
termed “the count.”” What else could Ido? I accepted 
the title and from that hour was known as Count Peter. 
In the midst of the festive revelry my soul longed for 
a single individual. She came late—she who was the 
crown of all and wore the crown. She modestly ac- 
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companied her parents and seemed unconscious of the 
fact that she was the most beautiful of all. The For- 
est Ranger, his wife and daughter were presented to me. 
I was at no loss to say something appropriate and agree- 
able to the parents; but before the daughter I stood like 
a rebuked schoolboy and could not speak a single word. 
Finally I asked her with hesitation to honor my banquet 
and preside at it, an office she would adorn with her 
presence. With a blush and an expressive glance she 
begged to be excused; but more confused than she, I im- 
plored her to accept as the first of her subjects my deep- 
est devotion and one gesture from a count was like a 
command to all the guests who were zealous to live up 
to the spirit of their host. Majesty, innocence and 
grace united with beauty to preside over the pleasant 
feast. Minna’s happy parents believed they alone were 
elated at the honors conferred on their child; as for me 
I abandoned myself to an indescribable intoxication of 
delight. I sent for all the jewels that I had bought to 
rid myself of the burdensome gold—pearls, and all kinds 
of precious stones in two covered vases—and placed them 
on the table in the name of the queen of the banquet to 
be divided among her companions and the rest of the 
women; gold in the meantime showered down without 
ceasing and the loaded chests were emptied on the happy 
multitude. 

Next morning Bendel told me in confidence that the 
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suspicions that he had long formed of Raskal’s honesty 
were now brought to a certainty. Yesterday he had em- 
bezzled whole sacks of gold. “Let us,” I remarked, “al- 
low the poor fool to enjoy his paltry booty; I gladly 
spend it, why should not he? Yesterday he and all the 
newly acquired servants that you hired, served me hon- 
orably; they cheerfully helped me to enjoy a splendid 
banquet.” 

Nothing else was said about the matter. Raskal re- 
mained the first of my domestics but Bendel was ever my 
friend and confidant. He had become used to the 
thought that my wealth was inexhaustible and did 
Not inquire into its source; he helped me by divining my 
thoughts and devising effectual methods for spending 
my money. Of that unknown one—the pale sneaking 
scoundrel—he only knew this: that he alone had the 
power to release me from the curse that oppressed me and 
yet stood in awe of him upon whom all my hopes rested. 
Besides I felt convinced that he could discover me any- 
where while I could never discover him; so I gave up all 
thought of a search and patiently awaited the appointed 
day. 

The splendor of my banquet and my demeanor on that 
occasion confirmed the credulous townspeople in their 
first belief. From newspaper accounts soon after it 
appeared that the entire story of the King of Prussia’s 
fictitious journey was merely an ungrounded report. 
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But I was once a king, and a king I must by all means 
remain, and one of the richest and most regal that ever 
lived. Only they did not know which one. The world 
has never had occasion to lament a scarcity of monarchs 
at least in these days and the good people who had never 
yet seen one now imagined me first one and then another 
with equal success—I was “‘Count Peter’ as before. 

At one time there appeared among the guests at the 
watering place a merchant who had become bankrupt to 
enrich himself; who enjoyed the general goodwill; and 
who cast a shadow of a broad size though of a rather pale 
hue. He wished to parade his wealth in this place and 
it occurred to him therefore to rival me. I had recourse 
to my purse and soon left the poor devil so far behind 
that to save his credit he afterwards went bankrupt 
again and fled beyond the mountain. Thus I was rid of 
him.—I made many a bankrupt and beggar in this 
place !— 

In the midst of this royal splendor and profusion 
which carried all before me, I lived at my house simply 
and in retirement. I had made it a rule to observe the 
greatest precaution and no one except Bendel was 
allowed on any pretext to enter the room in which [| 
lived. As long as the sun shone I remained locked in 
with him and the word went out: the count is at work in 
his apartment. The many couriers I kept to attend to 
trifles were supposed to dispatch this work.—I only re- 
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ceived company in the evening under the trees of my 
garden or in my halls after Bendel’s assurance that they 
were carefully and brilliantly lighted. When I went 
out, and Bendel watched me with the eyes of Argus, it 
was to the garden of the Forest Ranger and to see the 
ene alone who was the heart of my existence. 

Oh my good Chamisso! J trust that you have not 
forgotten what love is! I leave here much for you to 
finish out. Munna was truly a fine, lovely, and amiable 
maiden. I had captured her entire thoughts, she could 
not in her submission imagine how she deserved a single 
thought from me; and she returned love for love with 
the fullest fervor of a youthful innocent heart. She 
loved with a woman’s love—totally absent from self in- 
terest; self forgetting, she lived but in love even though 
she sank to the earth—that is she really loved.— 

But I—oh what unhappy hours, unhappy! and yet I 
gladly recall them even now—how often have I wept 
on Bendel’s bosom, when, after the first mad whirl of 
passion, I reflected with keen reproach that I, a man 
without a shadow, with cruel selfishness had deceived 
this maiden and stolen her pure heart! Once I decided 
to confess to her; then I resolved to flee forever; then I 
broke out in tears again and consulted Bendel as to how 
I could meet her again in the Forester’s garden.— 

At other times I deceived myself with high hopes of 
the soon approaching visit from the unknown man in 
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gray, then wept again when I could not believe in them. 
I had reckoned the day fixed by the frightful man for 
our interview for he said a year and a day and I took him 
at his word. 

The parents were good worthy old people devoted to 
their only child and the entire circumstances of our 
mutual affection was so overwhelming that they did not 
know how to act. 

They at first never dreamed that the count could think 
only of their daughter; but now he loved and was loved 
by her. The mother was vain enough to believe in the 
possibility of the alliance but the sound judgment of the 
old man never entertained such an extravagant idea. 
Both were convinced of the sincerity of my love—they 
could do nothing but pray for their child. 

A letter from Minna written at the time has just fal- 
len into my hands.—Yes! that is her handwriting! I 
will transcribe it for you. 

“T am a weak foolish girl to think the one I love could 
give a moment’s pain to that girl—I tenderly love him 
so. Oh you are so good, so inexpressibly fine; but do not 
misunderstand me. You shall not sacrifice yourself for 
me, nor wish to do so. Oh! God! I should hate myself 
if you did. No—you have made me very happy, you 
have taught me to love you. Go then! I know my 

_fate, Count Peter does not belong to me, he belongs to 
the whole world. I shall be proud to hear he has accom- 
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plished something, and still more, has achieved; here 
they have lauded him; there they have idolized him. 
When I think of this I could chide you for forgetting an 
instant your high purpose for the sake of a mere maiden. 
Go then, otherwise these thoughts will pierce me, 
thoughts that have made me happy. Perhaps I have 
planted some olive branches and roses in the path of 
your life as I twined them in the wreath I once gave you. 
I will hold you in my heart, do not fear to leave—I shall 
die happy, oh so very happy in your love.” 

You can imagine how these words cut my heart. I 
declared to her that I was not what I seemed—that al- 
though rich I was an unspeakably miserable man. A 
curse lay upon me that must be kept secret between us, 
-as yet I was not without hope of its being lifted. This 
poisoned my days: that I should plunge her into the 
abyss—she the only light, joy and soul of my existence, 
Then she wept again because I was unhappy. She 
was so noble and splendid. To save me a tear she would 
gladly have sacrificed herself. 

But she was far from understanding my words. She 
still thought I was some proscribed prince banished in 
exile and her vivid imagination had pictured her lover 
with every lofty attribute. 

I said to her one day: “‘Minna the last day of the next 
month may decide my fate for the better—if it does not 
I had rather die than make you unhappy.” She hid her 
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head against me. ‘Even if your fate is changed I only 
wish to know you are happy, I ask nothing else. If you 
are unhappy I will share your unhappiness thus helping 
you to support it.” 

“Maiden! Maiden! take back the rash mad words 
that have escaped your lips—if you only knew the curse 
—do you know who—what—your lover is? Do you 
not see me shudder in anxiety keeping a secret that you 
cannot penetrate?” She fell sobbing at my feet renew- 
ing her vows and entreaties. 

I then declared to the Forest Ranger who now came 
forward my intention of asking him for the hand of his 
daughter the first of the month. I settled on this time 
because circumstances might probably take place in the 
meanwhile that would greatly influence my future. 
My love for his daughter I said was unalterable. 

The good man was noticeably startled on hearing such 
words from the mouth of Count Peter. He embraced 
me and was immediately confused at having forgotten 
his station. Soon he began to doubt, ponder and scru- 
tinize; he spoke of a dowry, of security, of future pro- 
vision for his beloved daughter. I thanked him for re- 
minding me of this. I told him I wished to remain in 
the locality, where I seemed well thought of, and lead 
a life free from care. I commissioned him to buy the 
finest estate in the neighborhood and to refer the pay- 
ment to me. A father could better select for his dear- 
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est daughter. This gave him much occupation for every- 
where a stranger anticipated him; finally he was only 
able to purchase land for about a million. 

That I set him about this commission was only an in- 
nocent artifice to keep him at a distance as I had fre- 
quently done at other times for I must admit he was 
rather tedious. The good mother was a little deaf and 
not jealous as her husband was of the honor of talking 
to a Count. 

The mother met us and the happy couple pressed me 
to spend the rest of the evening with them, I dared not 
lose a minute: I saw the rising moon faintly light up 
the horizon. My time was up. 

The next evening I again visited the Forester’s garden. 
I wrapped myself up to my shoulders in my cloak, pulled 
my hat down over my eyes and approached Minna; as 
she raised her head and looked at me she involutarily 
started; then there came clearly to my mind the remem- 
brance of the girl that dreadful night when I had been 
seen without a shadow. This was the same girl. Had 
she finally recognized me? She was quiet and thought- 
ful—I felt an oppressive weight on my bosom—I arose. 
She rested her head against me, still in tears. I departed. 

From now on I found her frequently in tears. My soul 
became darker and darker; only the parents were happy 
beyond expression; the fateful day approached, threat- 
ening and heavy like a thundercloud. The evening be- 
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fore had come—I could scarcely breathe. I had care- 
fully filled some chests with gold, I awaited the twelfth 
hour.—It struck.— 

Then I sat there my eyes fixed on the hands of the 
clock counting the seconds—the minutes like so many 
dagger strokes. JI started at every sound that stirred. 
Finally the day arrived. The leaden hours dragged on, 
then it was midday, evening, night; it struck eleven and 
no one appeared; the first stroke then the last stroke of 
the twelfth hour died away and I sank back into my bed 
in an agony of weeping. To-morrow I would—still 
without a shadow—claim the hand of my beloved; a 
heavy sleep closed my eyes towards daylight. 
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V 


It was still early when voices in hot dispute in my 
anteroom awoke me. [ listened. Bendel was forbid- 
ding Raskal the door; Raskal swore high and low that he 
would receive no orders from his equals and insisted on 
forcing his way into my room. Faithful Bendel re- 
minded him that if such words reached his master’s ears 
he would turn him out of his excellent position. Raskal 
threatened to lay hands on him if he persisted in keeping 
him out. 
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I had half dressed myself, I angrily threw open the 
door and called at Raskal,—“What do you want you 
scamp—%’ He took two paces to the rear and answered 
very coldly; “‘Noble count may I beg you most humbly 
to let me see your shadow, the sun now shines brightly 
in the courtyard.” JI was as if thunderstruck. It was 
long before I could speak—“How dare a servant be- 
have so to his master?” He replied quite calmly: “A 
servant may be a very honorable man and unwilling to 
serve a master without a shadow; I request my dismis- 
sal.’ I had to approach from another angle. “But 
Raskal, good Raskal, who can have put such an unhappy 
idea into your head, how can you think—?” He con- 
tinued in the same tone: “There are people who say 
you have no shadow—in short let me see your shadow 
or give me my dismissal.” 

Bendel, pale and trembling but more collected than I, 
signed to me and J had recourse to the all powerful gold, 
but even this had lost its influence—he threw it at his 
feet: “From aman without a shadow I accept nothing.” 
He turned his back on me, placed his hat on his head, and 
left the room leisurely whistling a tune. I stood motion- 
less as stone at Bendel’s side without mind or control. 

With a heavy sigh and a dead heart I finally prepared 
to keep my engagement and appear in the Forester’s gar- 
den like a criminal before his judges. I entered the 
dark arbor of leaves which was named for me and where 
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I was to meet Minna this time. The mother approached 
me carefree and happy. Minna sat there as fair and 
beautiful as the new fallen snow that some times kisses 
the departing flowers in Autumn—soon to melt into 
little cold streams. The ranger with a paper in his 
hand was walking up and down in an agitated way and 
seemed to suppress many inner feelings which showed 
themselves on his generally unmoved expression from 
crimson to paler colors. He came forward as I drew 
near and in faltering words requested an interview with 
me alone. The path by which he asked me to follow 
him led to an open sunny spot in the garden. I sank 
down quietly upon a garden seat and a long silence en- 
sued that even the good mother did not attempt to dis- 
turb. 

The Forester stormed up and down the arbor with un- 
certain steps, one time he stood in front of me, looked 
at the paper he held and asked me with a searching look: 
“Perhaps Sir Count you are not entirely unfamiliar with 
a certain Peter Schlemihl?’ I was silent—‘‘a man of 
excellent character and unusual ability’—he awaited an 
answer.—“And suppose I am that man_ himself?’ 
—‘You,”’ he exclaimed passionately, “why he has lost 
his shadow!” “Oh my suspicions, my premonitions!” 
cried Minna, “‘yes at length I know it, he has no sha- 
dow!” and she threw herself into the arms of her mother 
who anxiously embracing her reproached her for having 
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had to her sorrow, kept such a secret to herself. She 
however was like Arethusa, as if changed into a fountain 
of tears that upon my approach flowed freely and upon 
my arrival burst out anew. 

“And so you have,” said the Forest Ranger fiercely, 
“and so you have not scrupled to deceive both herself 
and me with unparalled shamelessness; and yet you pre- 
tend to love her, whom you, have brought to this state? 
See how she weeps!—Oh fearful! fearful !’— 

By that time I had lost all presence of mind so that I 
answered in confusion: “After all a shadow is—but a 
shadow, one can live without that and it is not worth 
the while to make such a clamor about it.” But I felt 
this so groundless that I stopped of my own accord and 
no one offered to reply. I continued: ‘“‘What has once 
been lost may sometimes be found again.” 

He looked at me in rage.—“Tell me, sir, just explain 
to me how did you lose your shadow?’ I had to lie 
again: “One day a boorish fellow stepped so rudely 
upon my shadow that he tore a great hole in it—I have 
only sent it away to be repaired, for gold can work won- 
ders, and yesterday I expected it to be returned.” 

“Good, sir, very good!” answered the Forest Ranger, 
“You are a suitor to my daughter, so are others; as her 
father I am bound to look after her; I give you three 
days in which to find your shadow and then you will be 
welcomed; but on the fourth day—remember—my 
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daughter becomes the wife of another.” I now attempted 
to say a word to Minna but sobbing more violently 
she clung to her mother who motioned me to withdraw. 
I left and felt as if I were shut off from the entire 
world. 

Having escaped the generous attention of Bendel I 
now wandered wildly through the neighboring woods 
and meadows. Moisture from anguish bedewed my 
brow, deep sighs raged within me with frenzied despair. 

I do not know how long it lasted before I felt myself 
plucked at the sleeve on a sunny heath. I stopped and 
looked about me—it was the man in the gray coat who 
seems to have run himself out of breath in my pursuit. 
He immediately spoke: 

- “I appointed to-day but your impatience anticipated 
it. Everything, however, still holds good, take my 
advice, redeem your shadow, which is at your command 
and then return at once. At the Forest Ranger’s you 
will be welcomed and all will be spoken of as a jest; as 
for Raskal who betrayed you to pay court to Minna—I 
will attend to him, he is a fit subject for me!” 

I stood there as in a dream. “This the appointed 
day?’ I considered the time again—he was right, I 
had made a mistake of a day. I felt in my bosom for 
my purse—he saw my intention and drew back. 

“Count Peter, the purse is in good hands—keep it.” 
I looked at him with wondering and inquiring eyes, he 
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continued; ‘I request only a trifle as a remembrance, be 
so good as to sign this memorandum.” Upon the parch- 
ment were the words: 

“By virtue of this present and my undersigned signa- 
ture I hereby bequeath my soul to the holder after its 
natural separation from the body.” 

I looked in mute astonishment first at the paper and 
then at the unknown man in gray. He had in the mean- 
time dipped a new pen into a drop of blood that flowed 
from a fresh thorn scratch on my hand, and held it to- 
ward me. 

“Who are you anyhow?” I exclaimed at last. ‘And 
what can that matter,” he replied to me, “Besides, do 
you not see who I am? _ A poor devil, a sort of scholar 
and physician who gets but small thanks from his friends 
for his excellent arts and who has no finer amusement on 
earth than to carry on a few experiments. But just sign 
this, below, to the right: Peter Schlemihl.” 

I shook my head and said; “Excuse me, sir, I cannot 
sign that.” ‘Cannot?’ he echoed in wonder. ‘And 
why not?” 

“Because it seems to me a hazardous thing to trade 
my soul for my shadow.” “So then!” he repeated, 
“hazardous!” and broke into a loud laugh at my ex- 
pense. ‘And may I ask what then is this thing, this 
soul of yours? Have you ever seen it, and what do you 
expect to do with it after you are dead? Be glad that 
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you have found a connoisseur who during your lifetime in 
exchange for this unknown «x, this galvanic principle, this 
polarized agency, or whatever silly name you may give 
it, is willing to give you something substantial, namely 
your own shadow by which you can obtain your beloved 
and accomplish all your wishes. Or would you rather 
give up the poor young girl to the contemptible scoundrel 
Raskal? No, you can see with your own eyes; come, I 
will lend you the Invisible Cap!’ He drew something 
out of his pocket—‘‘and we will enter the Ranger’s 
garden unseen.” 

I must confess I felt exceedingly ashamed to be thus 
laughed at by this man. I hated him from the bottom 
of my heart, and I believe this personal dislike more 
than principle or previously formed judgment kept me 
from purchasing my shadow much as IJ stood in need of 
it with the required signature. Then too the thought 
of making this proposed visit in his company was in- 
supportable. To see this hateful sneak, this mocking 
kobold step between me and my beloved, between our 
two torn and bleeding hearts revolted my inmost feel- 
ings. J accepted what came however as inevitable and 
turning to the man said: 

“Sir, I have traded my shadow to you for this remark- 
able purse and I have sufficiently repented it. For God’s 
sake cannot the bargain be called off!” He shook his 
head and assumed a most sinister expression. I then 
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proceeded :—‘“Then I will not trade with you further 
for anything I possess even for the sake of my shadow 
nor will I sign anything. It follows also that the in- 
cognito visit to which you invite me would amuse you 
far more than it would me; consider me as excused and 
since it cannot be otherwise—let us part !”’— 

“It grieves me, Monsieur Schlemihl, that you thus ob- 
stinately reject the offer I make in a friendly manner. 
Later perhaps I may be more fortunate. Here is to 
our meeting in the near future! Apropos, allow me to 
show you I do not underrate my purchase but treasure 
it and have kept it carefully by me.” At the same time 
he drew my shadow out of his pocket, shook it with a 
skillful toss on the heath, straightened it out at his feet 
in the sunlight so that he stood before two obedient 
shadows, his own and mine which was compelled to 
follow and comply with every move he made. 

Seeing my poor shadow again after such a long separ- 
ation and on beholding the base bondage to which it was 
subjected at the very instant I most urgently wanted it 
made my heart almost burst and I wept bitterly. The 
hated one walked exultingly with the thing he had robbed 
me of and unblushingly renewed his proposal : 

“Tt is still yours for a pen stroke and then you thereby 
rescue the poor unhappy Minna from the clutches of 
the scoundrel and place her in the arms of the high born 
Count—as I say, just a pen stroke.’ My tears started 
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anew but I turned away with a motion for him to make 
his departure. 

Bendel whose deep concern had led him to search for 
me arrived at this moment. As the good soul saw me 
weeping and saw the shadow which was unmistakably 
mine in the power of the mysterious unknown man in 
gray he determined to rescue it by force if necessary and 
disdaining any finesse assailed the man with words and 
demanded that he restore my property without any ques- 
tion. The man instead of replying turned his back 
on the good fellow and was walking away. Then Bendel 
raised the tough thorn stick that he carried, followed 
after at his heels and repeatedly commanded him to 
restore the shadow; and as he was unsuccessful he let 
him feel the full force of his powerful arm. The man 
as if used to such treatment bowed his head, slouched 
his shoulders and with soft noiseless tread pursued his 
way over the heath carrying with him both my shadow 
and my faithful servant. I heard hollow sounds boom- 
ing through the waste until at last they died away in 
the distance. I was again alone in my misery. 
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VI 


Left isolated on the wild heath I wept freely relieving 
my heart of a nameless insupportable burden. But I 
saw no bounds, no relief for my overwhelming wretched- 
ness and I drank down the fresh poison the mysterious 
stranger had poured upon my wounds with curious 
avidity. As I pictured in my mind the image of Minna 
and the beloved form appeared to me pale and in tears 
as I had seen her in my late disgrace, the bold sarcastic 
face of Raskal thrust itself between her and men; I hid 
my face and fled over the plains but the horrible vision 
pursued me relentlessly until I fell at last breathless on 
the ground and bathed it with fresh tears. 

And all this for a shadow! and this shadow I could 
have regained at a pen stroke. I pondered over the 
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strange offer and my hesitation to comply with it. 
Everything within me was in confusion, I had lost the 
power to judge or understand. 

The day passed, I staved off hunger with wild fruits, 
quenched my thirst at a neighboring mountain stream; 
night came on; I rested under a tree. The damp morn- 
ing woke me from a‘troubled sleep in which I thought 
myself in death struggles. Bendel certainly must have 
lost trace of me and I was glad of it. I did not wish 
to return among men again, J shunned them as did the 
wild creatures of the mountains. Thus I passed three 
fearful days. 

On the morning of the fourth day I found myself on 

_a sandy plain which the sun shone upon and I sat down 
on a rock and bathed in its rays for I enjoyed the genial 
warmth from which I had so long been deprived. De- 
spair however still preyed on my heart. Then a slight 
sound startled me, I looked ready to flee and saw no 
one; but on the sunlit sand a man’s shadow not unlike 
my own passed by me which wandering about alone it 
seemed to have lost its master. 

This woke a strong purpose in me: “Shadow,” I 
thought, ‘‘do you seek a master? I will be your master.” 
I sprang forward to.seize it; I thought if I succeeded in 
treading so exactly in its traces as to step in its foot- 
marks it would attach itself to me, and in time become 
used to me. 
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The shadow when I moved took flight and I started 
in hot pursuit after the phantom fugitive thinking only 
to deliver myself from the present dreadful situation, 
the bare idea inspired me with fresh strength. 

It fled to a rather distant forest among whose shades 
I must necessarily lose it; I realized this, my heart was 
struck with dread, my vigor increased and lent wings to 
my speed—lI gained perceptibly’on the shadow, I came 
closer and closer, I was within reach of it. Then it 
stopped suddenly and turned on me. Like a lion 
towards its prey I made a powerful leap after it—and 
fell unexpectedly against a hard substance. The most 
terrific blows were hammered down on my ribs by an 
unseen hand that ever mortal received. 

The effect of my terror made me attempt to strike 
convulsively and grasp at the invisible object before me. 
The rapidity of my motions threw me to the earth where 
I lay stretched out with a man under me whom I held 
tight and who now became visible. 

Then the whole affair was clear to me. The man 
who undoubtedly had the bird’s nest that gives invis- 
ibility to its owner but not to his shadow had thrown 
it away. I glanced about and soon saw the shadow of 
this invisible nest, I sprang at it and was lucky enough 
to seize the precious booty. Already shadowless I be- 
came also invisible when I held the nest in my hand. The 
man regained his feet quickly and then looked around 
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the wide sunny plain to discover his fortunate ‘van- 
quisher but saw neither him nor his shadow for which 
he ran about anxiously. For previous to our encounter 
he had not time to see that I had no shadow and could 
not be aware of it. Convinced that all traces of me were 
vanished he tore his hair and shook his hands in despair. 
This newly gained treasure gave me both the ability 
and the wish to mix again with my fellow men, I was 
at no loss for an excuse to justify my robbery, rather I 
was so deadened that I felt need of none; and to banish 
every idea of the kind I hastened on regardless of the 
unhappy man whose anxious voice long resounded in my 
ears. Thus briefly were all my impressions of the 
affair at that time. 

I now burned to revisit the Ranger’s garden to find 
out in person the truth of the information given me by 
the hated one; but I did not know where I was; so I 
ascended a neighboring hill to look at the surrounding 
country and saw from its summit the small town and the 
Forester’s gardens below me almost at my feet—My 
heart beat violently, tears of a different kind from those 
I had lately shed filled my eyes—I would see her 
again!—A fearful anxiety hastened my steps down the 
most direct path. Invisible I saw several peasants com- 
ing from the town. They were talking about me, about 
Raskal, about the Ranger; I did not want to hear what 
they said, I hurried on. 
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My bosom thrilled with expectation as I entered the 
garden—then I heard something like a hollow laugh 
that caused me involuntarily to shudder, I cast a quick 
glance about me but saw noone. I passedon. Presently 
I thought I heard the sound of footsteps near me but no 
one was in sight: my ears, I thought, must have deceived 
me. It was early; no one was in Count Peter’s arbor— 
the gardens were deserted; I''walked the well known 
paths and went even as far as the dwelling house. The 
same rustling sound followed me more audibly. [I sat 
down in anguish on a seat in a sunny space before the 
door, I actually felt some unseen kobold sitting by me, 
I heard him utter a sarcastic laugh. The key turned in 
the door, it opened, the Forest Ranger appeared with 
a paper in his hand. Suddenly I felt as if my head were 
enveloped in a mist, I looked up, and—horrible !—the 
man in the gray coat at my side scrutinizing me with 
a satanic smirk. He had extended his mist cap over 
my head, at his feet his shadow and my own were lying 
together in perfect harmony, he kept twirling the well 
known parchment in his hand in an indifferent way, and 
while the Ranger, absorbed in thought, intent on his 
paper was walking up and down the arbor—he confi- 
dently bent toward me and whispered the following 
words: ‘So you have at length accepted my invitation 
and here we are with our heads both under the same cap! 
Very well! Very well! But now give me my bird’s 
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nest, you do not need it any more and are too honorable 
to wish to keep it from me—no thanks are necessary, I 
lent it to you heartily.”” He took it from my unresist- 
ing hand put it into his pocket and then burst out laugh- 
ing at me so loudly that the Forest Ranger looked about 
startled at the sound.—I felt as if turned to stone. 

“You must certainly acknowledge,” he continued, 
“that this kind of cap is much more convenient. It 
hides not only the man but his shadow and also as many 
others as he pleases to take along with him. To-day 
counting yours I have two.”’—He laughed again. 
“Mark you, Schlemihl, what a man at first refuses to 
do with good grace he is always finally compelled to do. 
I think you should redeem your shadow—it is still time 
ehough—and as to Raskal we will let him swing for it 
on the gallows, which will be easy for us if we can find 
the rope. Listen, I will give you my cap into the 
bargain.” 

The mother now stepped forward and the following 
conversation ensued. “What is Minna doing?’ “She 
is weeping.” “Silly child! what is the good of that?” 
‘“‘Certainly none but it is too soon to give her to another— 
Oh, husband, you are too harsh to your only child.” 
“No, mother, you view this in the wrong light. Her 
tears will stop when she finds herself the wife of a rich 
and honorable man, she will awaken from her grief as if 
from a dream, happy and thanking God and her parents, 
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you shall see!” “God grant it.” ‘She now has consider- 
able property; but after the noise stirred up by her un- 
fortunate affair with the adventurer do you think she 
is likely so soon to meet as advantageous a suitor as Mr. 
Raskal? Do you realize how wealthy this Mr. Raskal 
is? He purchased with ready money six estates in this 
country free from mortgages all here in this locality. 
I have had the papers in my-hands! He was the one 
who outbid me wherever I went; besides this he has 
bills on Mr. Thomas John for about a quarter of a 
million.” “He must have stolen a great deal.” “What 
kind of talk is that! He saved wisely where others 
squandered.”’ “A man who wore livery!” ‘Nonsense! 
he has besides a faultless shadow.” “You are right 
but—” 

The man in the gray coat laughed and looked at me. 
The door opened and Minna stepped out. She was 
leaning on the arm of her maid, tears coursing down her 
fair pale face. She seated herself on the bench which 
had been placed under the lime trees for her, and her 
father took a chair nearby. He held her hand tenderly 
and as her tears flowed afresh spoke to her with affec- 
tionate words: 

“You are my good dear child, you will act 
reasonably and not afflict your father whose only wish 
is to make you happy; I know this blow has shattered 
you dreadfully, my dearest child, but you have been saved 
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as by a wonder from your miserable fate! Before his 
treachery was discovered you loved the unworthy villain 
most tenderly! Listen, Minna, I see all this and do not 
reproach you, I loved him also as long as J thought him a 
person of rank. You now see for yourself how dif- 
ferently it has developed. What! Why every poodle 
dog has a shadow; and the idea of my child almost on 
the verge of marriage with a man who—but no, you 
must think of him no longer. Listen, Minna, a suitor 
has just appeared for you, a man, who does not fear the 
sun, not a prince to be sure but a man worth ten millions, 
ten times larger than your own fortune, a man too who 
will make my dear child happy. Do not oppose me, be 
a dutiful daughter, allow your loving father to provide 
for you and dry these tears. Promise to give your hand 
to Mr. Raskal.—Speak, will you not promise me this?” 

She answered in a death-like whisper: ‘I have now 
no hopes nor desires on earth—let happen what will.” 
Raskal was immediately sent for and entered the circle 
with his usual forwardness. Minna had fainted. My 
hated companion looked at me in scorn: ‘And you can 
endure this? What flows in your veins instead of 
blood?’ He quickly pricked my finger till it bled, and 
continued: “Truly! It is red blood!—Now then, 
sign!’ The parchment and the quill were in my hands. 
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I leave myself to your judgment, dear Chamisso, and 
do not seek to influence it. I have long been a severe 
judge of myself and nourished the worm of remorse in 
my heart. ‘This critical moment of my life still stirs my 
soul and J can only cast a hesitating glance at it with 
humiliation and grief.—Beloved friend, he who once 
carelessly steps only one foot from the true path will im- 
perceptibly find himself involved in other paths that 
lead him further and further off; he sees the guiding stars 
of the sky in vain, he has no choice, he must descend the 
precipice and offer himself as a sacrifice to Nemesis. Af- 
ter the false step I made so rashly bringing a curse upon 
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me | had in a torrent of love involved another’s fate 
with mine, what was left for me in a case where I had 
brought misery but to make a blind leap in the dark to 
the rescue? For the last hour had struck. Do not think 
so ill of me, Adelbert, as to imagine that I would consider 
any sacrifice too great in such a case. I would have 
gained something rarer than gold. No, Adelbert; but on 
the other hand my whole soul was filled wth inconquer- 
able hate for the enigmatic knave and his crooked ways. 
I may be doing him an injustice but I shuddered at the 
mere thought of another contract with him. But here 
an event occurred that changed everything, such events 
often occur in the world’s history, an event that fore- 
stalled any other act. 

I do not know whether it should be ascribed to mental 
anxiety accompanying the pressure of such strong emo- 
tions or to physical exhaustion for I had suffered unac- 
customed privation the last few days, or, finally to the 
strong antipathy that this gray fiend stirred in my entire 
nature: it is enough to say just as I was about to under- 
sign the fatal parchment I was overcome by a great diz- 
ziness and lay for a long time as if in the arms of death. 

The stamping of feet and cursing were the first sounds 
that greeted my ears on recovering consciousness; I 
opened my eyes; it was dusk; my detested companion was 
overwhelming me with reproaches. ‘This is called be- 
having like an old woman! Get up and finish quickly 
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what you decided to do; perhaps, however, something else 
has changed your decision and you prefer to keep groan- 
ing?’ I raised myself slowly from the earth and looked 
about me in silence. It was late evening, the strains of 
gay music came from the Ranger’s brilliantly lighted 
house, groups of people strolled about the paths in the 
garden. ‘Two approached and seated themselves on the 
bench I had lately occupied. They began to discuss 
the marriage that had taken place that morning between 
the daughter of the house and Mr. Raskal. The mar- 
riage had indeed taken place. 

I tore off the vanishing cap belonging to the unknown 
one who had quickly disappeared, plunged in silence into 
the thickest gloom of the grove, passing rapidly by Count 
Peter’s arbor toward the outer garden gate. But my tor- 
menting spirit still haunted me unseen and followed me 
with sharp reproaches. ‘“‘And is this all the thanks I get 
from you, Mr. Schlemihl, you with the weak nerves 
whom I have been watching over all the dreary day. 
And what a fool’s part I have acted! Good, even if you 
fly from me, Mr. Obstinate, we are inseparable. You 
have my gold, I have your shadow—this gives us no 
peace. Did you ever hear of a man’s shadow leaving 
him? Yours drags itself after me until you receive it 
into favor again and so rid me of it. What you should 
gladly do now you will be compelled to do sooner or 
later from disgust and weariness. One struggles against 
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one’s destiny in vain!” He continued incessantly in the 
same tone; I then started to run, he kept pace with me 
and accompanied me with words of scorn about gold and 
shadows. I scarcely had a thought of my own. 

I took my way through the empty streets to my own 
house. As I stood before it I could hardly recognize it; 
back of the smashed windows there burned no lights. 
The doors were shut and no servants stirred about. He 
burst out into a loud laugh near me. “Yes! Yes! So 
it goes. However, you will find your friend Bendel at 
home. They brought him back the other day so fatigued 
that I assure you he has never left the house since.” He 
laughed again. “He will have fine stories to tell! 
Now then good-by for to-night! May we meet again 
shortly!” 

I rang the bell repeatedly; a light appeared; Bendel 
asked from within who rang. He, poor man, could 
hardly contain himself when he recognized my voice. 
The doors flew open and we embraced; he looked ill and 
feeble. I too had altered, my hair was quite gray. 

He led me through the deserted apartments to an in- 
ner room still in good condition; brought out something 
to eat and drink; and then began to weep again. He 
told me the lean man dressed in gray who carried my 
shadow had led him far and wide until he lost all trace 
of me and at last sank down exhausted with fatigue; that 
later when he was unable to find me he returned home 
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where shortly after a mob instigated by Raskal stormed 
the place, broke the windows and satiated their lust for 
destruction. Thus had they treated their benefactor. 
My servants fled in all directions. The town constables 
banished me as a suspicious character and granted me 
twenty-four hours to leave the territory. Bendel added 
many particulars to those I already knew about Raskal’s 
wealth and marriage. It seems that this scoundrel who 
was the originator of all the actions against me possessed 
himself of my secret almost from the beginning, and 
tempted by the love of money had supplied himself with 
a key to my chest establishing the beginning of his pres- 
ent riches. 

Bendel told this in tears and then cried with joy be- 
cause I was safe back again after all his anxieties and 
fears. This condition only awoke despair in me how- 
ever. I saw my fate as gigantic and unchanging before 
me; my eyes were dry; my complaints were stilled; and 
with a cool indifference I bowed my uncovered head to 
the storm. 

“Bendel,” I said, “you know my fate, this heavy pun- 
ishment is not without bearing on former sins. As for 
you, innocent man, I cannot permit you to share your 
destiny with me any longer. To-night I leave; saddle 
my horse, for I ride alone; I insist that you remain. 
There must still be chests of gold in the house—keep 
them yourself. I shall wander the earth restless and 
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alone; should better days come, however, and fortune 
smile on me again I will not forget your unswerving 
fidelity; in hours of distress I have often found comfort 
in your friendship.” 

Broken hearted he obeyed this last command of his 
master for I was deaf to all entreaties and blind to his 
tears; he led my horse up. I embraced him, sprang into 
my saddle and under the mantle of the night left this 
tomb indifferent as to the road the horse would take for 
on this earth I now had neither purpose, wish nor hope. 
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Presently I was joined by a traveler who after follow- 
ing at the side of my horse said that, as we both seemed 
going the same way, he would like to put his cloak on 
my horse’s back behind me—I silently assented. He 
accepted the gracious favor with equally gracious polite- 
ness, praised my horse, then extolled the happiness and 
power of rich men and finally began a kind of conversa- 
tion with himself in which I was left merely the listener. 

He unfolded his view of life and the world and speak- 
ing presently of metaphysics demanded a reply that 
should solve all riddles. He deduced one problem from 
them and then hurried on to the solution. 
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You know, my friend, that I became truly aware of 
my unfitness for metaphysical speculation after having 
run through the school philosophy and later entirely 
avoided this field; I have since let many things remain 
unsolved. 

I abandoned knowing or recognizing many others; and 
as you yourself advised I have trusted to my own plain 
sense and inner voice to direct me if possible and to keep 
me on a single path. Now this accomplished debater 
seemed to spend great skill in building up a strong 
edifice towering high on its self-supporting foundation 
but resting on and upheld by some inner scheme of neces- 
sity. I missed in it entirely what I wanted to find there; 
and so it appeared after all a mere work of artifice whose 
elegance and exquisite finish served only to please the 
eye; but I listened to the gifted and eloquent man with 
pleasure, he diverted my thoughts from my own sorrows 
to himself and I would have willingly forgiven him if he 
had appealed to my heart as well as to my reason. 

The time passed in this way until morning had imper- 
ceptibly illuminated the horizon; on looking up I shud- 
dered to see in the east all those glorious colors that 
herald the rising sun. At this hour when all natural 
shadows are seen at their greatest length I could not dis- 
cover a single fence or shelter of any sort in this open 
country—yet I was not alone! I glanced at my com- 
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panion shuddering again.—It was none other than the 
man in the gray coat himself! 

He laughed at my astonishment and without giving 
me time to say a word spoke up: “Take note that ac- 
cording to the manner of this world mutual convenience 
still binds us for a while; there is plenty of time to think 
of parting. This street here following by the mountain 
that you have perhaps not thought about is really the 
only one you can follow with prudence; you dare not 
descend to the valley; and taking the way over the 
mountain would but lead you back to the town you have 
just come from—then besides, this street is exactly the 
way I take also. I notice you grow paler on seeing the 
rising sun. I will let you have your shadow as a loan 
during our journey and in return you may tolerate my 
company; you have not your Bendel with you now but I 
will give you good service. That you are not over fond 
of me I deplore. But still you can make use of me. 
The devil is not so black as they paint him. Yesterday 
I admit you provoked me but I will not hold that against 
you to-day, and you must confess I have succeeded in al- 
laying the tedium of your journey up to this point. 
Come, take your shadow back again and try it on.” 

The sun arose and as we met travelers along the road I 
consented reluctantly. With a smile he promptly let 
my shadow slide down to the earth, it took its place by 
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the shadow of my horse and gayly trotted along beside 
me. My feelings were anything but pleasant. I rode 
past groups of peasants who made way with their caps 
off to the well mounted stranger. I rode on sometimes 
glancing sidelong from my horse and with a beating 
heart at the shadow that was once mine but now unfor- 
tunately, was accepted as a loan from a stranger, rather 
—a fiend. 

He moved on carelessly at my side, he whistled up a 
little tune. He was on foot, I was mounted, the temp- 
tation was too great and a silly project struck me—I 
suddenly turned my bridle, spurred my horse and dashed 
off into a bypath at full gallop; but my shadow glided 
away on the quick movement of the horse and stood 
on the highway quietly waiting for its legal owner togap- 
pear. I had to return ashamed, but the man in gray 
coolly finished whistling his tune, laughed at me, re- 
placed my shadow and reminded me that it was at my 
option to have it permanently attached to me by buying 
on just terms. 

“T hold you,” he said, “fast by the shadow and you 
shall not escape me. A man as rich as you are certainly 
requires a shadow any it is your fault that you have not 
seen to this sooner.’ 

I now went on my journey by hen same road, and all 
conveniences and all luxuries of life were mine. I 
moved about with every freedom for I had a shadow 
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even if it were only a borrowed one and all the respect 
given to a man of wealth was paid me. But death was 
in my heart. My strange companion who announced 
himself as the humble servant of the richest man in the 
world was remarkable for his dexterity with people, in 
short the very quality required for a rich man’s attend- 
ant, but he never left my side and plagued me with in- 
cessant assurances that a day would surely come when 
if only to rid myself of him I should willingly come to 
his terms and redeem the shadow. He was as irksome 
as he was hateful tome. JI actually stood in awe of him. 
I had placed myself in his power. He had perfect con- 
trol over me since he made me return to the pleasures of 
the earth which I had resolved to avoid. His elo- 
quence must have bewitched me for at times I almost be- 
lieved him to be right. A rich man should have a shadow 
in this world and if I wanted to keep the position he 
placed me in there was only one way to do it. But on 
one point I was immovable—I had sacrificed my love for 
Minna and thus blighted my joy in life so I would not 
now be induced to sign away my soul to this creature 
for all the shadows in the world. I did not know how 
everything would end. 

Once we sat at the entrance to a cave frequently 
visited by strangers ascending the mountain. The rush- 
ing sound of a subterranean torrent sounded from the 
fathomless depths and a pebble thrown into it. seemed 
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never to strike bottom. He was using all the power of 
his lavish imagination and all the lure of his most bril- 
liant colors to portray what I could do in this world with 
my purse when I once recovered my shadow. I concealed 
my face in my hands with my elbows on my knees and lis- 
tened to the false one my heart torn between temptation 
and my determined resistance. I could endure this un- 
certainty no longer and began a decisive battle. 

“You seem to forget, sir, that I tolerate you in my 
company only on certain conditions and that I am to re- 
tain perfect freedom of action.” 

“You have only to command and [ shall pack and 

go.” 
His threat was a familiar one. I was silent. He be- 
began to roll up my shadow. I turned pale but silently 
allowed this without opposition. Then there was a 
long silence. He was the first to speak again: 

“You cannot endure me, sir; you hate me; I know 
this; but why do you hate me? Is it perhaps 
because you attacked me on the broad _highroad 
to rob me of my invisible bird’s nest? Or is it 
because you tried to seduce the shadow I loaned you 
—my own property—relying purely on your word? 
For my own part I do not hate you for this. It is very 
natural that you try every means of cunning or force to 
further your interests; that you also have the strictest 
principles and think your intentions most honorable— 
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these are fancies that I also do not contend against. 
For myself I do not pretend to such strictness—I merely 
act, as you think, as seems best. Did I ever put my 
hands around your throat to press out that valuable 
soul I so ardently wish toown? Did I ever set my serv- 
ant to attack you, to get my purse back or did I ever try 
to run off with it?” 

I could not say a word against any of this. He con- 
tinued: “Very well, you hate me and I realize it; but 
I bear you no malice for it; we must part, that is clear; 
and I must also say that you begin to bore me very much. 
I counsel you once more to rid yourself of my trouble- 
some company; buy this thing from me.” 

I held out my purse: ‘‘At this price.”— 

“No!”?— 

I sighed deeply and continued: ‘Then let it stand as 
it is; let us part I entreat you; never again cross my path 
in this world which is surely big enough to hold us both.” 

He laughed and replied: “I go but before I do allow 
me to instruct you how to recall me at any time you have 
a mind to see your most obedient servant; just shake 
your purse until the gold pieces clink—the sound will 
bring me to you in the twinkling of an eye. Each man 
in this world thinks of his own interests but you see I 
have thought also of yours for I clearly confer a new 
power upon you!—Oh this purse!—It would still be a 
useful bond even if the moths had eaten up your shadow. 
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But enough—you hold me by my gold; you may com- 
mand your servant from any distance; you know I can be 
very serviceable to my friends, and that the rich men 
fare well with me; you have seen all this yourself. As 
to your shadow—allow me to say it—you can redeem it 
only on one condition.” 

Remembrances of other days pressed upon my mind. 
I asked him quickly: ‘Have you obtained Mr. Thomas 
John’s signature ?”’— 

He smiled. “It was not in the least necessary from 
such an excellent friend.”— 

“Where ishe? By God! I insist on knowing.” 

With some hesitancy he put his hand in his pocket and 
drew out by the hair the altered and pallid form of Mr. 
Thomas John whose livid lips uttered the awful 
words: “Justo judicio Dei judicatus sum; justo judico 
Dei condemnatus sum!’—“T am judged by the just 
judgment of God; I am damned by the just judgment of 
God!” 

I was horror struck and quickly throwing the jin- 
gling purse over the precipice I spoke my last words to 
him: ‘Wretch! I curse you in God’s name! Get up 
and leave! Never let my eyes see you again!” He arose 
with a sinister look and vanished instantly behind the 
mass of rocks which surrounded that wild overgrown 
country. 
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I sat there without gold or shadow but a heavy load 
was taken from me and J felt cheerful. I felt that I 
might even be happy if my beloved were not irrecover- 
ably lost to me or if I had been free from self-reproach 
on her account—but I did not know what to do next. 
I looked in my pockets, found a few gold pieces still 
left, counted them and laughed with satisfaction.—I 
had left my horse at the inn and was ashamed to return 
or rather IJ had to wait the sun’s setting—it was still 
high in the heavens. I stretched out under the shade of 
the nearest tree and fell into a quiet sleep. 

Beautiful figures seemed to dance in the air before me 
filling my dreams. Minna with a garland of flowers in 
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her hair bent over me with a smile of good will. The 
worthy Bendel, also crowned with flowers, hastened to 
meet me with friendly greetings. Many other figures 
seemed to arise and in the distance I thought that I saw 
you, Chamisso; a bright radiance glowed about them but 
no one had a shadow and more surprising no one was un- 
happy—flowers and songs, love and joy, and groves of 
palm trees.—I could neither detain nor detach the beau- 
tiful figures but I knew also I was in a dream and was 
fearful lest I should awake; and when I did J kept my 
eyes closed attempting to recapture the illusion and 
retain it before me. 

Finally I opened my eyes; the sun was still up but in 
the east; I had slept through the night. I took this as a 
sign not to return to the inn. I was easily content to 
lose what I left there and leaving destiny to do with me 
what it wished I decided to take a side street that led 
through the woods at the foot of the mountain. I did 
not glance back once; nor did it ever occur to me to 
return to Bendel, whom I had left in easy circumstances, 
as I might have. I thought of the new part I was now 
going to act in the world; my clothes were very shabby. 
I had on an old black coat I wore in Berlin which was 
the first I chanced to put my hands on, I do not know 
why, before taking this journey. I also had a travel- 
ing cap and a pair of old boots. I arose, whittled a 
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knotted walking stick in memory of the place and 
began my wanderings. 

I met an old peasant in the forest who greeted me 
cheerfully and with whom I entered into a conversation. 
I asked as a traveler desiring information, about the 
road, about the country and its inhabitants, the products 
of the mountain and more questions of the sort. He 
answered my questions promptly and _ intelligently. 
Soon we came to the bed of the mountain torrent which 
flowed in a wide channel and laid waste to a large stretch 
of forest. I shuddered inwardly at the idea of the sun 
illumined spot; I let the peasant precede me. He halted 
however in the middle of a dangerous path and turned 
to give me an account of the inundation. He soon 
noticed that I had no shadow and stopped in the middle 
of his conversation to say: ‘“‘However did it happen, 
good sir? You have really no shadow!” 

“Alas! Alas!” I replied sighing, “during a bad ill- 
ness I had the misfortune to lose my hair, my nails, my 
shadow. See good father, although my hair has grown 
out it is entirely white, my nails are very short and my 
shadow seems not to have grown again.” 

“Ah! Ha!” exclaimed the old man shaking his head, 
“no shadow, that is bad! That was indeed a severe ill- 
ness that laid you low.” But he did not continue his 
story and, at the next cross road we came to, left me with- 
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out a word.—Bitter tears trembled on my cheek anew. 
and my cheerfulness was gone. 

I traveled on with a heavy heart and did not seek 
human companionship again. I plunged into the darkest 
shades of the forest and when IJ came to a patch of 
ground where the sun shone I often waited hours until 
the eyes of human beings could not deter me. In the 
evenings I sought shelter in the villages. I finally went 
to a mine in the mountain where I thought to find work 
under ground because my present condition forced me 
to earn my living and I well realized also that by 
incessant work alone could I divert my disturbed 
thoughts. 

Two rainy days helped me out considerably on the 
road but with great damage to my boots whose soles 
were better suited to Count Peter than to a poor trav- 
eler. I was soon barefoot. I had to get a new pair of 
boots. The next day I attended to this, searching in a 
market place where there was a fair and where I saw 
in one of the booths both new and second hand boots for 
sale. I selected and bargained for a long time. I 
greatly wished for a new pair but was dismayed at the 
extravagant price. I finally contented myself with a 
second hand pair still good and strong and the fine blond 
haired youth who kept the booth handed them over to me 
with a friendly smile and wished me good luck on my 
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journey. I immediately put on my boots and went away 
from the place by the northern gate. 

I was deep in thought and hardly saw where I was 
for I thought only of the mine which I hoped to reach 
by evening and I did not know exactly how to introduce 
myself. JI had hardly gone two hundred steps when 
I saw I missed the right road; I looked about me and 
found that I was in a wild forest of ancient fir trees 
where the axe had evidently never touched. I pressed 
on a few more steps to the middle of a plain of rocks cov- 
ered with moss and lichen and between these rocks 
whole fields of snow and ice extended. The air was 
unbearably cold; I looked about, the forest back of me 
had vanished. I took a few steps more—around me 
reigned the stillness of death; the icy plain upon which 
I stood spread out to an immeasurable distance and a 
heavy fog rested on it; the sun shone blood red at the 
rim of the horizon. The cold was intense. I did not 
know what had happened to me; the benumbing frost 
quickened my step; I heard the sound of rushing water 
in the distance; and at one step more I stood on the 
icy coast of some ocean. Innumerable droves of sea 
hedgehogs tumbled before me and splashed in the waves. 
I followed this coast, I again met with rocks, barren 
plains, birch and fir forests, and still I had been walking 
but a few minutes. 
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Then it became oppressively hot; I looked about and 
suddenly found myself in some fertile rice fields with 
mulberry trees nearby. I sat under their shade and 
looked at my watch—I had left the market place less 
than a quarter of an hour ago!—I thought I was dream- 
ing but I was truly awake. I shut my eyes to collect my 
thoughts. I heard strange syllables uttered in nasal 
accents near me; I looked up and saw two Chinamen, 
their Asiatic faces were unmistakable even if I had not 
told them by their costumes, and they were speaking to 
me in their language and with their customary salu- 
tations; I got up and stepped backward two paces. I 
no longer saw them—the landscape had completely 
changed: there were trees and woods instead of rice fields. 
I examined the plants and trees that grew about me; 
those that I recognized were indigenous to southern Asia; 
I wanted to look at a certain tree and, at one step every- 
thing had changed! I now marched on like a recruit 
at drill with slow measured steps. Various wonderful 
countries, plains, meadows, steppes, and sandy deserts 
passed before my astonished gaze. 

There was no doubt about it—I had seven-league 
boots on my feet. 
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I fell on my knees in silent gratitude and wept for 
joy—for now I clearly saw the future of my life. 
Through early sins I had been shut off from human 
society and I was offered nature as a compensation. I 
always loved her, and she gave me the earth as a rich 
garden and the study of her manifestations with a knowl- 
edge of her as a goal was the direction and purpose 
of my life. This was not merely a resolution that I 
grasped at. Ever since, with anxious and indefati- 
gable industry, I have tried faithfully to follow the bril- 
liant and finished picture then presented to my inner 
consciousness and my vanity has received a check when 
I have compared the copy with the original. 
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I rose without hesitation and took a rapid survey of 
the new field from which I hoped afterwards to reap a 
rich harvest.—I stood on the heights of Thibet and the 
sun I lately saw in the east now sank in the west; I 
wandered in Asia from east to west. I passed into 
Africa where I looked about me with such interest that 
I repeatedly visited it in all directions. When I went 
to Egypt to look at the ancient pyramids and temples 
I also saw in the desert sands near Thebes the caves 
where the early Christian hermits used to live. Then it 
suddenly occurred to me; this is where you must live,— 
of these I selected one of the most secluded, spacious, 
comfortable and most inaccessible to the jackals, as my 
future home and staff in hand I journeyed on. 

I stepped over the Pillars of Hercules into Europe and 
after I viewed its northern and southern countries I 
passed by the north of Asia over the polar glaciers to 
Greenland and America, visiting both halves of this 
continent; and the winter, already at its height in the 
south, drove me quickly from Cape Horn back to the 
north. 

I waited until it was daylight in East Asia and after 
a short rest continued my wanderings. Through both 
Americas I followed the vast chain of mountains which 
contained the loftiest peaks known on our globe. I 
stepped slowly and carefully from one peak to another. 
sometimes over flaming volcanoes, sometimes over snow 
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capped mountain tops often breathlessly fatigued and at 
last reached Elia’s mountain. Then I sprang across 
Behring Sea into Asia.—I followed the Western coast in 
its various windings with particular notice as to the is- 
lands nearest me. From the peninsula of Malacca my 
boots carried me to Sumatra, Java, Bali and Lombok; I 
made frequent attempts, often dangerous and always un- 
successful, to force my way over the countless little is- 
lands and rocks which studded this sea in order to discover 
some northwest passage to Borneo as well as other is- 
lands of the Archipelago. I had to give up hope. At 
last I rested at the extremity of Lombok and turning 
my eyes to the southwest bewailed the fact that I had 
so soon exhausted my allotted limits and bemoaned my 
fate like a securely caged prisoner. The most remark- 
able country of New Holland with its sun decked gar- 
ments; its rich plant and animal life so necessary to the 
knowledge of the earth and the south sea Zoophyte 
islands were shut out from me; and so at the very outset 
I saw my labors limited and confined to mere frag- 
ments—Ah! Adelbert, what is the activity of man 
worth after all! 

Often in the most rigorous winters of the southern 
hemisphere I rashly jumped with two hundred steps on 
a section of floating ice between Cape Horn and Van 
Diemen’s Land regardless of fate, and wished to pass 
over this savage country regardless of death; I went 
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over polar glaciers; I approached it with foolish risk 
in spite of cold and heedless of the danger of the sea. 

But it was all in vain—TI never did reach New Hol- 
land. Every time, I had to return to Lombok and 
seated on its furthermost coast I wept anew as I looked 
southeast where the range ‘of my investigation was 
limited. 

At last I tore myself from this place and strode back 
to Central Asia with a weary heart and followed the 
dawn. I explored it to the west and reached Thebes 
by nightfall where the cave was that I had previously 
selected and that I had visited just yesterday during 
the afternoon hours. 

As soon as I rested a little and it was day time in 
Europe my first care was to provide myself with every- 
think I stood most in need of.—First of all was some- 
thing to act as a drag to my boots because I had noticed 
how difficult it was whenever I wished to shorten my 
steps and examine nearby objects. A pair of slippers 
to go over the boots served the purpose effectively and 
from that time on I always carried two pairs with me 
because I often kicked them off in my botanical explor- 
ations and did not have time to pick them up when 
lions, men, and hyenas, threatened me. My excellent 
watch was on account of the short duration of my tours 
an admirable chronometer. I also needed a sextant, 
a few instruments for studies in physics and books. 
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To purchase all these things I made several hurried 
trips to London and Paris selecting a time when I was 
hidden by favoring fogs. As all my bewitched money 
was gone I brought back from Africa some of the very 
plentiful ivory in payment for my purchases selecting 
only the smallest tusks so that I would not over-exert 
my strength. I soon provided myself with all I wanted 
and began my new life as an independent student. 

I wandered over the earth, noted the heights of moun- 
tains, the temperature of the air and water; observed 
animals and studied plants; I hastened from the Equator 
to the Pole, from one world to the other constantly 
comparing discovery with discovery. My customary 
nourishment was the eggs of the African ostrich or 
northern sea birds, and fruits especially those of the 
tropic palms and bananas. For moments of depression 
I had nicotine as a consolation. The affection of my 
faithful poodle was a compensation for the loss of human 
companionship and sympathy, and when I returned 
from my expeditions loaded with fresh treasure to my 
cave in Thebes which he guarded he sprang joyfully to 
greet me and made me feel that I was not alone on 
earth. Soon an adventure occurred that brought me 
back among mankind again. 
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XI 

_ As I was collecting lichens and alge one day on the 
coasts of the north land with the drag on my boots a 
polar bear was making for me unnoticed round the 
corner of a rock. I wanted to recover some slippers I 
had thrown away and attempted to step over to a 
neighboring island using as a stepping stone a rock 
that projected out of the water in the intervening space. 
I stepped safely on the rock with one foot but instantly 
fell into the sea with the other because one of my drags 

remained by inadvertance in place. 
The intense cold gripped me and I escaped this danger 
at the risk of my life; as soon as I recovered land I 
hastened as quickly as I could to the Libyan Desert to 
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dry myself in the sun. But while I was stretched out 
here the sun burned down so hotly upon my head that 
I staggered north again very ill. In vain I sought 
relief by change of place and ran with uncertain steps 
from west to east and east to west. First I was in the 
daylight and then suddenly I was in the shades of night; 
presently I was in a summer climate, then again I en- 
countered the cold of winter. 

I do not know how long I tumbled about on the globe. 
A raging fever then burned through my veins; with 
extreme anguish I felt my consciousness leaving me. 
Suddenly by an unlucky accident, I inadvertently stepped 
on some one’s foot. I must have hurt him for I received 
a sharp blow and fell over. 

When I first recovered my senses I saw that I was 
lying in a good comfortable bed which with many other 
beds stood in a spacious and handsome hall. Some one 
was watching at my head; people were walking about 
from one bed to another. They came beside mine and 
spoke of me as “Number Twelve” and on the wall at 
the foot of my bed—this was no dream for I read it 
distinctly—was inscribed on a black marble tablet in 
large gold letters my name 


PETER SCHLEMIHL 


spelled quite correctly. Underneath my name on the 
tablet were two rows of smaller characters that I was 
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too feeble to make out so I closed my eyes again. 

I heard something read aloud and very clear in which 
Peter Schlemihl was mentioned but still I could not 
make out the meaning; I saw a benevolent looking man 
and a very beautiful woman in black standing by my 
bedside. Their countenances were not unfamiliar but 
still I could not think who they were. 

After some time had passed by I regained my strength. 
I was called “(Number Twelve” and from my long beard 
was thought to be a Jew but was none the less carefully 
attended. No one seemed to notice that I had no 
shadow. I was assured that my boots with everything 
else found on me when I was taken here were in safe 
keeping and would be returned when J recovered my 
chealth. The place where I lay ill was called the 
SCHLEMTHLIUM and the daily recitation was an ex- 
hortation to prayers for Peter Schlemihl as the founder 
and benefactor of the institution. The friendly man 
I saw at my bedside was Bendel, the beautiful woman 
was Minna. 

Unrecognized I enjoyed the advantages of the 
“Schlemihlium” and discovered that I was in Bendel’s 
native town where he employed part of my once evil 
gold in founding a hospital in my name under his super- 
intendance where the invalid inmates daily blessed me. 
Minna was a widow; an unfortunate criminal trial de- 
prived Raskal of his life and Minna of the greater part 
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of her property. Her parents were both dead. Here 
she lived in widowed piety and devoted to acts of 
mercy. 

Once she was drawn into conversation as she stood at 
the bedside of Number Twelve: “Noble woman why do 
you expose yourself so often to the bad air of this place? 
Has fate dealt so harshly with you that you court 
death?’ “No, Mr. Bendel, since I awoke from my long 
dream all has gone well with me and J think with equal 
calmness both on the past and on the future; and now I 
know neither the desire nor the fear of death. Do you 
not also feel an inner pleasure in paying tribute to your 
master and friend in so pious a manner?” 

‘Thank God, I do, noble woman. How wonderful 
everything has turned out although we have sipped many 
joys and bitter sorrows from a full cup. It is now 
drained empty and we might call it the rehearsal to the 
true beginning that we await strengthened by experience. 
How different is the true beginning. However, let us 
not regret the past but rejoice rather that we lived 
life as it was. I also have confidence that it is now bet- 
ter with our old friend than heretofore.”’ “TI feel it too,” 
replied the beautiful widow and they passed by me. 

This conversation left a deep impression on me but 
my soul hesitated whether I should make myself known 
or leave the place unrecognized. I at last decided. I 
called for paper and pencil and wrote the words: ‘“Mat- 
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ters are indeed better with your old friend than they were 
heretofore; and as he has repented so has his repen- 
tance brought forgiveness.” 

Thereupon I attempted to dress as I felt stronger. 
They brought me the keys to a little chest near my bed. 
I found all my effects in it. I put on my clothes, hung 
over my black coat my botanical case in which I found 
to my delight my northern lichens intact, put on my 
boots, placed the bit of writing on the bed and, as soon 
as I opened the door was already far on my road to 
Thebes. 

When I at length passed the Syrian coast along the 
same road I had taken on last leaving home I saw poor 
Figaro running tome. ‘This excellent poodle dog seems 
to have followed his master’s tracks as he had been a 
long time away from home. I stood still and called 
to him. He leapt at me with barks and a thousand 
demonstrations of unaffected delight. I took him up 
under my arm for it was plain he could not keep up with 
me and carried him home. 

There I found everything in its former place and 
returned little by little as my strength permitted to my 
old occupations and to my former mode of life. 
The inconvenient Polar chill held me back an entire 
year. 

And thus, my dear Chamisso, do I live to this day. 
My boots are not yet worn out as at first the very learned 
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work of Tieckius—‘De rebus gestis Pollicilli,’”’ led me 
to fear. Their energies remain unbroken; although mine 
are failing. I still have the consolation of having spent 
them in incessant pursuit of one object and not fruit- 
lessly. As far as my boots would carry me I have 
studied more profoundly than any other man the earth, 
its conformation, its altitudes, its temperatures, its vary- 
ing atmosphere, the influences of its magnetic power and 
particularly the life upon it. I have arranged all the 
facts in proper order to my best possible ability in many 
writings; my observations and my views I have hastily 
recorded in several monographs. I have settled the 
geography of the interior of Africa and the North Pole 
regions, of the interior of Asia and its eastern coasts. 
My “Historia stirpium plantarum utriusque orbis” is 
a larger section of the ‘Flora universalis terrae, and 
part of my “Systema nature.” JI believe that I not 
only have increased by one-third the number of the known 
species but also have contributed something to the system 
of the nature and the geography of plants. I at present 
work industriously on my “Fauna.” I shall take care 
that before my death my manuscripts be deposited in the 
University of Berlin. 

And you, my dear Chamisso, have I selected as guar- 
dian of my surprising story thinking that when I have 
vanished from the world it may afford many people 
valuable instruction. As to you, my friend, if you 
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would live among men learn to value your shadow first 
and then your gold. If you wish only to live for your- 
self and for your nobler self—oh then! you need no 
counsel, 
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